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The Laymen’s Number 


E PROMISE our readers, in the next issue of 
THE REGISTER, a thrilling and splendid paper 
filled with the extraordinary convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at Narragansett Pier, 
R.I., September 16-18. We can hardly wait, we 
are so strongly moved to tell you about it now. 
But patience, we say in admonition to ourselves. 
When you read it all together, rather than half 
and half, you will see our good judgment. To 
relent the least bit, we’ll give this much: There is 
a fine group picture, and somebody you know is 
in it! 


Tell a Story! 


| Ree IS A MAN in Soho who tells nothing 
but stories for his sermons. His name is 
Clarence May, and his church is St. Anne’s. The 
people of London crowd to hear him and sit in the 
thrall of his histrionic ability.* They come the year 
round by the hundreds. Winter and summer there 
is a small congregation of late-comers who must 
stand. A recent visitor at a service wondered why 
this success should continue in the face of obvious 
defects in both the form and the substance of the 
preacher’s presentation and thought. He is a stick 
of a theologian, and his interlarded comments are 
rather poor stuff. 

The answer is, he tells a story. That holds and 
satisfies the people. He brings the new books and 
dramas to his use, and gives his hearers the living, 
moving, colorful, and spiritual stream straight and 
fresh from the author’ S heart. After all, what a 
great sin must we confess in our sermons, full of 
their dreary exhortation? What worse crime 
against the spiritual nature, the human mind, has 
the Church committed than that of insisting upon 
the courses called homiletical in our theological 
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schools? They run flat against the method of 
Jesus, whose discourse is always three-fourths story, 
one- fourth moral. They prefer the abstruse dialec- 
tic of Saint Paul, who has pre-empted our eccle- 
siastical outfit, leaving Jesus out of it. 

Tell us a story, cry all the children of men. And 
so it is with all good preachers. One little story is 
often the illumining jewel in a heavy background 
of drab piety. We note two recent examples of — 
how to do it. Harry Emerson Fosdick used the 
story of Terah, the reactionary father of Abraham, 
and how he came near holding up the whole prom- 
ised-land epic. The lesson the preacher taught 
was the progressive as contradistinguished from 
the standpat character of Christianity. ‘Terah 
died in Haran.” He refused to go on, to progress. 
The other was a children’s sermon—which most 
people like better than the elders’ sermon, because 
it has to be a story. It was by George Henry 
Hubbard. In Judges, the ninth chapter, is the story 
of Abimelech, Jotham, and the council of the trees. 
It is a wonderful picture, and it has thrills in it. 
The lesson that Abimelech’s ambition teaches is 
simple and plain: Do not worry about what you are 
going to be; be sure you know what to do, and do it! 
Preachers will get no greater wisdom about their 
task than the example of the man in Soho. The 
Bible and general literature are overrun with pre- 
cious materials which the most ordinary parson can 
use with exceeding great power. 


Re-enters Article X. 


H** E YOU READ the news about Article X.? 

The “heart of the Covenant” of the League of 
Nations, which was done to death according to 
some of our friends, has come to life. It pulsed 
over the cables. Or has it only kept quiet for a 
season and now finds cause to speak? At the 
Assembly of the League in Geneva the other day 
the Committee on Amendments reported unan- 
imously that the League should not eliminate or 
alter Article X. Said the famous Arthur J. 
Balfour, chairman, “It is the very essence of the 
League of Nations,’ because it provides for the 
“exclusion of acts of aggression as a means of mod- 
ifying the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of the States.” This declaration is mon- 
umental, not that it says anything new, but that 
it says again like a voice from the tomb what was 
denied and defeated in the heat and strife of 
politics. 

Now it can be told and now it will be heard, with 
calm and candor. The two great meanings of Mr. 
Balfour, which were as true a year ago as they are 
true to-day, are: First, Article X. is the implacable 
and mutually understood foe of war and the com- 
mon defence of the Member States; second, each 
State is free in every case to decide—in fact in every 
case it must decide—if it.will take part in an 


That ought to be satisfactory. Another thing the | 
Assembly Committee suggests is that the Covenant 
be amended so that the decisions of the Permanent 
Court be as binding on the States as are the dec 
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sions of the Council and the Assembly. By all 
means, we say, exalt the judiciary to its rightful 
dignity and power. 

It is also now revealed by Mr. Balfour that 
President Wilson’s own draft of the historic Article, 
which he quotes in full, provided that a readjust- 

-ment of territorial lines in the future might be 
made by a three-fourths rather than a unanimous 
vote of the Assembly. ‘The peace of the world,” 
wrote President Wilson in his draft, ‘is superior 
in importance to every question of political juris- 
diction or boundary.” We shall yet come to that 
position. In our country’s internal affairs we ar- 
rived at it, by way of a Civil War, in the mutual 
peace of our several States. 


bes Washinton 


UR READERS will find in this number a sup- 

plement. It is an illustration showing the 
new national church of our Unitarian Fellowship. 
This beautiful piece of engraving and printing will 
properly find its place in a frame, hanging on the 
wall of many a parish house. The church is ours 
as a people. The Washington brethren are our 
hosts, keepers of our shrine, custodians of its con- 
tinual tradition. They want us to understand it 
so. As a denomination we invest a large sum from 
our ¢ommon fund in it, which is one token of our 
profound sense of pride and gratitude. In Wash- 
ington we shall always find ourselves in a spiritual 
home, and let us, when we are in that city of his- 
tory-in-making, turn our feet in gladness to the 
place where we may worship in congenial spirit the 
Life that maketh all things new. 


Too Much Series 


ERVICE,”—WHAT DOES this word mean, 
that has become most irritating cant? We 
want to know, because a layman says he hears it in 
sermons but without any definition of it. It is the 
_ shibboleth of ill-equipped zeal. It is hypocrisy. It 
means nothing at all. It ought to get some sense 
in it. So he says. Is it related to that “service” 
the business world has also made a slogan? 
should say very little, though the thing called ser- 
vice in business is a very fine thing when one gets to 
its real usage. Service there is a performance of a 
useful work which people need and are glad to pay 
for. 
The man who renders service expects and receives 
a reward for what he does. That is business. It is 
religion too, if we only knew it. The coin of recom- 
pense for service is of varied minting, but a man al- 
ways gets something out of it. The material money 
is one variety. Satisfaction in seeing our talent 
benefitting other people is another. Sheer joy in 
the work itself, which great souls have in the arts 
and in religion and philanthropy, is a third return 
-on service. To speak of service as though human 
eings could be actuated by disinterestedness is one 
the nonsensical and dishonest perversions of the 
ching of Jesus and of the experience of life. We 
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are all seeking to benefit ourselves also. 
young men out of the ministry to deny it. 

It must be also said in truth that even good ser- 
vice may be.overdone. Some people get more of it 
than is well for them. Example: Of every dollar 
we spend for our living, forty-nine cents goes for 
service. That is an official report by Sidney Ander- 
son, Chairman of the Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry. The people insist 
upon service which requires convenience, packing, 
advertising, selling, display, rent, insurance, trans- 
portation, wages, and overhead for the foregoing. 
The cost of the goods itself in every dollar spent, 
that is to say, is thirty-seven cents, the profit four- 
teen cents, the service forty-nine cents. Too much! 
Was that business man right who said service is the 
one thing in which people will not economize? We 
have gone insane about service. What we need is 
to render a little more to the other man and require — 
a little less of him for ourselves. It will be good for 
our souls and our savings. 


It keeps 


Gargoyles and Dollars 


N ARTICLE OF INTEREST to church people 
appeared recently in the New York Times. 
It was entitled “Satire in Chureh Decoration,” by 
Truman H. Talley. The wide discussion given the 
dollar sign and other modern symbols woven into 
the architecture of St. Thomas’s, one of the wealth- 
iest of Fifth Avenue churches, was the source of the 
author’s inspiration. While some professed to see 
only desecration in the figures, Mr. Talley contended 
that the architects would have been seriously at 
fault if they had omitted this twentieth-century 
symbolism of the show that daily passes along the 
richest street in the world. In designing the figures, 
the architects were following historical precedent, 
as those who have both smiled and marvelled at the 
grotesques and gargoyles that adorn the Old World 
cathedrals are aware. : 

Mr. Talley finds that a literal history of the world 
has been recorded in the carvings and sculptures of 
churches erected in different periods. As those 
queer figures, part man, part beast, part angel, tell 
the story of other thrilling days, so the carvings on 
St. Thomas’s in enduring story will inform coming 
generations of the activities that characterized 
these days. Our modern builders are not able to 
reproduce the Gothic cathedrals, and our. stone 
carvers cannot reproduce the gargoyles of the 
Middle Ages. On Notre Dame, Amiens, and Ely 
cathedrals are depicted such figures, expressions, 
and intimations of personal experiences as present- 
day stone-carvers despair of imitating. There was 
a reason for the skill of the Gothic workmen. Print- 
ing was in its formative state, and people looked to 
imagery for information such as we find on the 
printed page. The designs on the towers and flying 
buttresses of the Gothic cathedrals symbolized a 
religion characterized by dread, bigotry, hypocrisy, 
and a hopeless future for all but the elect. Happily 
we have emerged into an atmosphere of personal 
liberty, which our best church architects are en- 
deavoring to record in wood and stone. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Disarmament Conference Plans-Taking Shape 


REPARATIONS for the international conference on the 
Pp limitation of armaments went on hopefully during the 
week. In answer to the publication of the agenda of 
the conference, responses conveying acquiescence in the pro- 
gramme tentatively arranged by the State Department were 
received from London and from Paris. In its communication 
to Ambassador Herrick, the French Foreign Office pointed out 
that its delegation would be instructed to emphasize the 
contention that the Treaty of Versailles constitutes the only 
protection to France against German aggression. A significant 
note of dissent was heard in Moscow. By way of Riga came 
notice that Soviet Russia not only will ignore any decisions on 
Far Eastern affairs that may be reached by the conference 
affecting Russia, but that the Soviet intends to summon a 
conference of its own to discuss such questions. 


League of Nations Trying to Stop World-Anarchy 


The proceedings of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
assumed an importance intelligible even to the man in the 
street last week, when the League addressed itself to the task 
of restoring world peace in at least two quarters where it has 
been violated by the outbreak of armed hostilities. One of 
these regions is the borderland between Jugoslavia and Albania. 
At this point, the Assembly was informed by Monsignor Nolli, 
the chief Albanian delegate, the Jugoslavy command had bom- 
barded Albanian positions and driven back the Albanian forces. 
In another quarter—the battleground between Turkey and 
Greece—the League was anxiously awaiting the outcome of 
events, which appeared to be developing toward a final disaster 
for the disintegrating Greek forces. The situation between 
Jugoslavia and Albania was complicated by the fact that both 
countries are members of the League, and by the further fact 
that the disturbance of the peace on the Jugoslav-Albanian: 
border carried the danger of involving other Balkan nations. 


Jugoslavia Faces an Ultimatum from the League 


Significant of the difficulties that confront the League in its 
efforts to police-the world, was the situation that developed 
immediately after Albania had made its complaint, based on 
actual events. One of the difficulties disclosed was the apparent 
inability of the Great Powers to act in concert, because of 
conflicting private interests. The thing obviously to be done 
was the serving of unanimous notice upon Jugoslavia that she 
must abandon the territory illegally occupied by her, and make 
restitution for an illegal attack upon a friendly power begin- 
ning its independent national life under the protection of the 
League. There were signs, however, that France, as the special 
protector of Jugoslavia, was not prepared to join in such a 
measure or even consent to it. On the other hand, Great 
Britain, which has stood for the status established by treaties 
in all parts of the world, with the sole exception of Asia Minor, 
was all the more inclined to the course of energetic action 
because of the lukewarm, if not actually hostile, attitude of 
France toward such a project. 


“Out,” Says the Council to Hungary 


In the meanwhile, the ambassadorial conference was grap- 
pling with a problem of its own on the border between Austria 
and Hungary. Under the provisions of the Treaty of Trianon, 
the Burgenland, on the western confines of Austria, was 
awarded to that country after the Great War. Hungary, 
however, decided otherwise, and recently occupied the Burgen- 
land by force of arms. To this violation of treaty decisions, 
Austria offered a vigorous protest, but submitted to superior 
force pending action by the Supreme Council of the League of 
Nations. From Paris came the news on September 23 that 
the Council had presented a note to Hungary, notifying her 
government that it must “in the near future” restore the 
Burgenland to Austria. In the event of a refusal, Hungary 
was served with notice of the Allies to drive the Hungarians 
out by military force, 
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New War Against Soviet Russia Looming Up 


While the ambassadorial conference was wrestling with the 
situation between Hungary and Austria, ominous events, fore- 
shadowing a new war upon Soviet Russia, were developing in 
Poland and Roumania. The possibilities of a recrudescence of 
warfare on Russia were revealed recently by the publication 
of a press announcement by Leon Trotzky, the Soviet Minister 
of War, that France was inciting Poland and Roumania to a 
new onslaught upon Russia. The facts back of that note are 
that Poland recently sent a note to Moscow, demanding the 
imniediate performance of the obligations which the Soviets 
had undertaken under the treaty that put an end to the 
Russian-Polish hostilities last year. This step Moscow de- 
nounced as insincere, and as dictated by France. Roumania 
was designated as a participant in the hostile movement against 
the Soviets, and the government at Moscow intimated its 
purpose to meet force with force. The initial Russian move 
against Roumania took the form of a demand for an abandon- 
ment of the Roumanian attitude of sympathy with anti-Soviet 
insurrections and for the surrender by Roumania of an anti- 
Bolshevik general—Makno—in Bessarabia, the former Russian 
province ‘which was allocated to Roumania by the terms of 
settlement after Versailles. 


Curzon Accuses Soviets of Stirring up India 


But the foregoing indications of international unsettlement, 
grave though they are, did not mark the total of the portentous 
events that were looming darkly upon the world’s horizon. Harl 
Curzon, British Minister of Foreign Affairs, last week de- 
spatched a note to Moscow, in which he accused Soviet Russia 
of violating its solemn obligations under the recently signed 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain, by fomenting agitation 
and disorder in India, Afghanistan, and Central Asia in 
general. To Soviet intrigue the British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ascribes the refusal of Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish 
Nationalist dictator, to come to terms with the British Govy- 
ernment. In the official communication, the charge is made 
that the consulates which Soviet Russia insisted upon obtaining 
the right to open on the borders of India—in Afghanistan—are 
being used as centres for the organization and promotion of 
disorder in India as well as anti-British sentiment in Afghanis- 


tan. 


Peace Treaties Hurried to Ratification 


While the rest of the world talked of new wars, the United 
States Senate concentrated its energy—apparently under pres- 
sure from the White House—to bring the original war to an 
end by ratifying the treaties of peace with Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary (the two being known in recent history as 
Austria-Hungary). The Committee on Foreign Relations— 
Senator Borah dissenting—on September 23 reported the first 
of the treaties, that with Germany, with two reservations. 
One of these forbade the appointment of members of repara- 
tions or any other commission until the offices shall have been 
created by act of Congress. The other extended to American 
nationals the same rights of redress on claims as the govern- 
ment. These reservations, applicable to the treaties with 
Austria and with Hungary, also reported out on September 23, 
marked the form in which ratification would be effected by 
the Senate. f 


Cost of “Service,” Forty-nine Cents on the Dollar 


Representative Sidney Anderson, chairman of the joint con- 
gressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, rose to remark 
last week that one reason for the high level of the cost of | 
living is the enormous cost of “service’—that is to say, the 
machinery of distribution, including all the processes that lay 
between the raw product of the soil and the table or the Les 
This cost, the Commission has discovered, amounts to forty- 
nine cents on the dollar, or almost the “fifty-fifty” of the Rialto. f 
Chairman Anderson’s conclusion is that the public expects too » 
much “service,’—too many trimmings, that is to say,—8 
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much better in the end. 
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The New Church in Washington 


Ground was broken September 8, and the work proceeds, 
the edifice to be a beautiful and fitting symbol 
of Unitarianism in its simplicity, freedom, 
and devotion to God, the Nation, 
and the world 


GEORGE A. RICKER 
Chairman Board of Trustees All Souls Church, Washington, D.C. 


Ts CONTRACT for the erection of the new All 


Souls Church, which is to be the supreme ex- 

pression in the National Capital of the Unitarian 
faith, having been signed with the Boyle-Robertson Con- 
struction Company in the latter part of August and the 
necessary preliminary formalities carried out, actual 
work began in the early morning of Thursday, Septem- 
ber 8. 

A loyal group of early rising members watched the 
great steam-shovel prepare for action. Mounting the 
platform beside the engineer, Dr. Pierce, minister, said, 
“In the name of All Souls Church I consecrate this 
ground,” gave the whistle cord a stout pull, the engines 
responded to the action of the levers, and the first 
shovelful of earth was moved. Those fortunately pres- 
ent remained a few moments to congratulate the min- 
ister upon his twenty years of seryice and the realiza- 
tion of his dream of a new temple of worship, begun 
one hundred years after the organization of the first 
Unitarian church in Washington. The centenary of 
the church will be celebrated on November 11, 1921. 
Thus Armistice Day has another significance, for the 
church was founded November 11, 1821. 

Its list of ministers would have made All Souls 
Church famous even if its congregation had not con- 
tained many of the country’s most distinguished men 
and women. Little, the first pastor, Bigelow, Palfrey, 
Bulfinch, Hale, Dewey, Allen, Conway, Haley, Chan- 
ning, Sharman, Stebbins, Hinckley, MacCauley, Ship- 
pen, Leavitt, and Pierce. What a wonderful group of 
teachers and leaders this has been! 

In June, 1822, the congregation was housed in a new 
church building on C Street between Four and One-half 
and Sixth Streets, designed by Charles Bulfinch, one 
of the members and the ‘architect of the National Cap- 
itol. On this edifice was placed the first church bell in 
Washington, cast at the foundry of the famous Paul 
Revere (in Boston), and now one of our precious pos- 
sessions. It has been a century of service to God and 
man, a hundred years full of achievement for religion 
and country. Revered names are these: Moses Young, 
the society’s first president; Judges Cranch and Eliot; 
Noah Fletcher; Gales and Seaton, the editors of the 
National Intelligencer; Presidents John Quincy Adams 
and Millard Fillmore; Chief Justice Marshall; Justice 
Story; Daniel Webster; John C. Calhoun; Charles 
Sumner; and many more members or attendants. 

In the Civil War the church building was offered to 
and accepted by the Government as a hospital, and 
Secretary Stanton, thanking the society, said its action 
was in such marked contrast with the behavior of 
_ some other societies that it was all the more gratifying 

to the Government to receive it. In return the congre- 
gation was offered the use of the Senate Chamber 
for its Sunday worship, and Mr. Channing, the min- 
Fs _ ister, a nephew of William Ellery Channing, was elected 
chaplain of Congress. In later years, Dr. Edward 
yerett Hale and Dr. vance were, in turn, chaplains of 
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As has now happened again, the tide of population 
in the city was flowing northwest in the early seventies, 
and in 1877 the new building at Fourteenth and L 
Streets was undertaken, occupied in 1878, and surren- 
dered to the march of progress in 1920. These eventful 
years were marked by growth of spirit and breadth of 
purpose, building always for character, civic progress, 
and national greatness, for the last twenty years under 
the inspiring leadership of Dr. U. G. B. Pierce. 

The great industrial building owned by All Souls 
congregation now standing on the site of the second 
chureh fairly typifies. the substantial growth of the 
society in its clean-cut lines and practical utility; for 
while we have dreamed, we have dreamed to practical 
purpose and built for the future. With experience we 
have gained confidence to use the powers given us and 
developed in these years of hard, useful work. 

On the finest site in the best location in Washington, 
at Sixteenth and Harvard Streets, we are building the 
splendid new church visualized for us by our architects, 
Coolidge & Shattuck. From the drawing one can see 
how beautiful it will be—Unitarians throughout the 
land, and perhaps in other lands, will share with us 
the great satisfaction we feel in this dream now coming 
true. The wisdom of making the move in 1920 has been 
demonstrated by increase in numbers of worshippers 
and activities. The Knickerbocker Theatre, only a few 
blocks from our new site, with a pleasing and not un- 
churchly interior, is a pleasant temporary church home 
which we may occupy until the new church building 
is ready. The time seems propitious. The people at 
home and throughout the fellowship are supporting us 
in the financial problems. 

In the programme of competition for the selection 
of an architect no particular type of structure was 
named, but the broad requirement was made that “the 
church should typify Unitarian Ideas and Ideals and 
at the same time harmonize with the architecture of 
Washington and fit into the surroundings of the chosen 
site.” In seeking an architectural expression to meet 
this suggestion the designers felt it most appropriate 
to use the Colonial style of architecture, which by 
history and traditions belongs to the Unitarian 
Church. 

The antecedents of the Colonial style are found in the 
Georgian architecture of England. There in the later 
seventeenth and in the eighteenth centuries lived such 
architects as Sir Christopher Wren and Philip Gibbs, 
building St. Paul’s, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and many 
other churches of great interest and beauty which were 
used as precedents by the architects of Colonial times, 
with certain modifications of plan and adaptations to 
conditions which the new country required. The ar- 
chitects of All Souls have likewise selected a prototype 
from among the English churches, adding to the orig- 
inal plan, which was a simple rectangle, other buildings 
with courts, and terraces forming a frame or. setting 
for the original—completing, as it were, the composi- 
tion from which the inspiration was drawn. 

The practical details of the plan thus perfected have 
many features of interest. The approach to the church 
proper is by a monumental terrace up broad flights 
of steps and through a portico with tall Corinthian 
columns surmounted by a pediment, above which rises 
the graceful spire. The auditorium is in the typical 
Colonial style with a barrel-vaulted ceiling supported 
by columns. The organ and choir gallery are over 
the entrance vestibule. There are also side galleries. 
The maximum seating capacity will be nine hundred 
and thirty-four, of which number six hundred and 
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The Washington Church will be a unique building in a 
unique location. Situated on the Capital’s great Sixteenth 
Street, approached in two directions on Harvard Street 
‘and from Columbia Way and another street that converge 
directly upon it, the pillared front and commanding tower 
will form a beautiful landmark, distinguished among the 
notable buildings of the Capital. Imagine yourself coming 
down Sixteenth Street, the finished church before you. You 
see a broad terrace surmounted by wide stone steps that 
lead to the pillared portico. Above looms the high tower 
of sandstone that shelters the full-toned memorial bells. 
And through three doorways you enter the noble Georgian 
interior. Here on either side slender columns support the 
barrel roof, and behind them are side galleries. The organ 
and choir are in the rear. You look toward the pulpit, and 
behind it to the well-lighted circular chancel. 

The decorations depend for their effect largely upon the 
shadow contrasted with the white tints of the interior, 
giving the peculiar beauty of the Georgian style. 

The parish buildings kindle enthusiasm quite as much as 
does the beautiful church. To understand them only a word 
about the lot is necessary. Of ample size, it occupies half 
a block, the length of the lot being on the side street. The 
church building stands in the middle of the width, leaving 
a good plot of ground on either side. From the terrace to 
the chancel end these side spaces are designed as enclosures, 
protected by ornamental iron fences and set with shrubs. 
They will be utilized effectively for parish work, Sunday- 
school classes, and gatherings of different kinds. They 
are cleverly incorporated, as outdoor adjuncts to the 
parish house. From the chancel end the parish house 
spreads to the edge of the lot on either side, together with 
the chancel enclosing an open courtyard. On either side 
of this courtyard the parish buildings are two stories high, 
joining the main structure of the church, and across the 
end one story high. Within the cloister itself the high 


sixty-six will be on the floor and two hundred and 
sixty-eight in the galleries. 

Flanking and connecting with the far end of the 
church are wing buildings of two stories and basements 
housing the social and educational facilities; the right 
wing containing an assembly-room, with dining-room 
in the basement; the left wing, class-rooms and club- 
rooms for men and women, with the boiler and storage 
rooms in the basement. These two wings extend a 
considerable distance to the street back of the church * 
proper, and are united by a narrow one-story connect- 
ing building on the street side, enclosing an open court 
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chancel end of the church is thus left open to the light, 
while the other sides are grouped around the garden cloister, 
which will in time be enriched with fountain and other 
decorative features. The plan makes every class-room a 
corner room with ample light and air, and with unusual 
facilities for entrance and exit. The main parish hall 
occupies two stories of one building, and is, like the church, 
Georgian in its interior treatment. The soft colors of the 
brick, amply decorated with sandstone trimmings generously 
used, lend themselves to the luxuriant ivy and greenery 
which the Southern climate makes possible. 

The Capital contains an extraordinary number of notable 
buildings. These gain their impressiveness largely by their 
bulk and solidity. This is true particularly of the Capitol 
itself and is true equally of the Congressional Library and 
the other massive piles which we have all looked upon with 
admiration but also with a certain sense of weariness caused 
by our individual incapacity to inhabit them. In this great 
group of notable buildings the architectural problem has 
been to erect a church that would embody an entirely 
different note, that would in a dignified way be insistent 
and not overshadowed by the public buildings. All Souls 
Church successfully meets this test. It will be unique for 
beauty and of an inviting quality. St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
in London is known to every ‘dweller in the city. The 
cathedrals and Abbey and competing churches leave it alone 
in its setting and tradition and dignity, appealing, even 
commanding the respect and memory of thousands of men. 
Such will be All Souls Church in Washington. Just a 
century of notable parish achievement lies behind it. As 
other centuries are added, the church will hold its place 
in the memories of the thousands who will pass it, inviting 
them to the faith which it presents. Not only is the 
Washington parish to be congratulated. Our national fel- 
lowship and the entire liberal cause throughout the world 
will be the richer for the erection of this beautiful church. 


which will have a cloister and garden. This cloister 
and its gardens, corresponding to the cloister garth 
of the old churches, will be a most charming place for 
rest as well as a centre of interest for social functions 
whether in the afternoon or evening. The basement 
of the main building is planned to house the recrea- 
tional activities of the institution, the gymnasium and 
Swimming-pool. <A decorative fence around the group 
will enclose other spaces on either side of the church 
proper which may be laid out with lawns and planting. 
The group of buildings will be constructed in the Colo- 
nial materials, dark red brick and light stone. 


EVERY DAY BEATITUDES 


Epcar O. 


Blessed is the man that gives you a kindly greeting. 

Blessed is the automobilist that takes only half the road 
and that runs his car with due regard for the rights of 
others. 

Blessed is the man that overtaking the wayfarer gives 
him a lift—for they are getting scarce. 

Blessed is the summer visitor that does not trespass too 
much on the rights of the native, or attempt to pat- 
ronize him or mistake him for his hired man. 

Blessed is the native that looks not with contempt but 
with compassion upon the helplessness and foibles of 
the summer visitor. 

Blessed is the grocer, and the fishman, and the milkman, 
and the vegetable-man that feels the responsibility of 
delivering his wares promptly and in good order and 
condition, and thereby saves the housewife many an 
anxious hour. 


ACHORN - 


Blessed is the man and woman that stand for law and 
order ‘and the public morals of the community. 

Blessed is the man that is ever ready to lend a hand. 

Blessed is the man that works with the same fidelity when 
there is no one to stand over him as when his employer 
is present. 

Blessed is the man that is kind to his wife. : 

Blessed is the woman that does not “nag” her husband 
and that lets him smoke in the living-room. 

Blessed are those parents that in dealing with their 
children remember that they were once young 
themselves. 

Blessed are those children that appreciate in some 
the sacrifices and self-denial of their parents. 

Blessed, yea, thrice blessed, is the young man (or woman) 
that is reverential and tender to the aged, and respect- 
ful to his elders. a 


degree 
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~ Forest Primeval: A Day’s Notes 
How Nature gets up in the morning,—Aurora with her 
trailing garments, birds tuning for their lay, the 
loons disporting on the lake, and the two 
campmates also following their habits 
from dawn to night, including the 
authentic writing of this record 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


OREST-GIRT, boulder-margined, sprinkled with 
fF myriad jewels frem the reflected stars above, the 

lonely lake lay quietly sleeping. On the sandy 
shore, within their sleeping-bags, out in the pure, fresh 
air, slumbered two campmates. Their canoe, over- 
turned, with their duffel beneath, showed dimly in the 
feeble light. Not a ripple on the slumbering lake. 
Not a sound from the silent forest. It was the magic 
hour that just precedes the dawn. 

And now a subtle change occurs. A wan grayness 
faintly tints the eastern sky, barely perceptible, but 
not unnoted by the denizens of the forest. A piercing 
scream from the throat of a Canada jay shatters the 
brooding quiet, followed by a wild burst of demoni- 
acal laughter from the lake as the loon takes note 
of a new day. 

Roused by these calls, the sleeping campers open 
their eyes and watch the unfolding panorama, old as 
the world, yet ever new. The grayness brightens to 
a rosy light. Aurora, with all her bright train, comes 
trooping over the eastern skyline, followed closely by 
Phebus, apparelled in splendid celestial garments, 
guiding his flaming chariot over the low hills, to begin 
his daily circuit of the heavens. 

With the coming of the sun, the sleeping lake leaps 
to life. A gentle breeze, fresh from Aurora’s trailing 
garments, ruffles the bosom of the lake. Birds tune 
up and sing their matin songs as the stealthy creatures 
of the night slink away to their hidden lairs. Bees 
begin to hum among the blue spikes of the pickerel 
weed and butterflies to spread their velvety wings 
in the warm sunshine. The campmates lie luxuriously 
in their warm sleeping-bags and enjoy the beauty 
of it all. A single red crossbill perches confidingly 
upon one of the recumbent figures, warming his cold 
toes. + ‘ 


The watchers are privileged to witness an astonish- 
ing performance. Eight loons, old and young, are 
sporting. out on the lake, wheeling and diving in grace- 
ful evolutions. Now they form in line, fronting the 
east. As at a preconcerted signal, they rise almost 
clear of the water, flapping their wings vigorously, 
giving utterance to loud, joyous shrieks. of utter 
abandon. How good and wonderful is life, and how 
they enjoy their free, wild existence! The sun, shin- 
ing full on their white breasts, makes a picture that 
will linger long in the memory. It seems almost like 
an act of religious devotion in honor of old Phoebus. 
Off goes the whole crew in a wild scramble over the 
water, shrieking madly, churning the water to foam. 
Turning, all together, they race back to the starting- 
point, where they stop as suddenly as they started 
and float quietly upon the rippling waters. Playtime 
is over. Breakfast is now the order of the day. 

_ We campmates crawl from our sleeping-bags, dis- 
turbing the crossbill, which dives into the forest a 
: paces distant. How shall we begin the day? How 
jut by a refreshing plunge? Across the lake, not far 
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distant, a sandy beach beckons us. Paddling across, 
we land and are soon disporting ourselves as joyously 
as the loons. The baths of the ancients have been 
justly celebrated. But what Roman bath could com- 
pare with this, clear as crystal, warm enough for 
comfort, cold enough for invigoration? Surely Julius 
Cesar, Mark Antony, Marcus Aurelius, Vespasian, 
and all the rest, never thus enjoyed themselves. For 
here the sylvan lake, set in its evergreen framing, is 
our bathtub; the white sand is our soap; the soft 
zephyr and the warm sun are our towels; and the 
sweet scent of the balsams and the pines are our per- 
fumes. We enjoy a refreshing swim and return to 
camp feeling as if we had been “born again.” 

All night long a pail of beans have been baking in 
a hot hole in the ground.” We now unearth them, 
brush off the hot ashes, when lo! the aroma that 
arises would put to shame “the odors of Araby the 
blest.” Buried in the earth, tightly sealed, slowly 
cooked, none of the flavor has escaped. “Has the gentle 
reader never eaten beans baked in the ground? If not, 
it is certain that he “doesn’t know beans.” (They do 
say the appetite that goes with living in the open has 
something to do with it. In the woods one can eat 
salt horse and call it good.) 

- 


Packing our duffel into the canoe, we push off and 
turn our faces up the lake toward the upper reaches 
of the river. It is glorious weather. Out in Mother 
Nature’s great sanatorium, we are fairly bursting with 
the full tide of vigorous life. Leaving the lake, we 
enter the river, slipping quietly past banks fringed 
with wonderful clusters of royal ferns and great 
masses of joe-pye weed. Their magenta blossoms flung 
to the summer breezes vie with the ferns in transform- 
ing thé shores to bowers of beauty. Butterflies, bees, 
and other insects hover above the blossoms, attracted 
to the nectar deep in their flowery chalices, acting as 
unwitting agents in necessary process of cross-fer- 
tilization. It is worth the price of admission just to 
behold the beautiful display. Muskrats abound. The 
active little rodents are swimming and diving near 
their holes in the riverbanks. From time to time 
we chance upon considerable heaps of fresh-water 
mussels, commonly called fresh-water “clams.” These 
shell mounds are the muskrats’ kitchen-middens, the 
banquet-tables of the little cousin of the beaver. A 
muskrat will dive, bring up a mussel, climb with it 
out upon the shore, open it as dexterously as a French 
chef opens an oyster, extract and devour the succulent 
flesh, and carelessly toss aside the empty shells. In 
the course of time, heaps of shells are deposited, ex- 
actly as the Indian shell heaps on the Atlantic Coast 
and the kitchen-middens of the prehistoric inhabitants 
of Denmark accumulated. What delights must Indian 
and primeval man and muskrat have-enjoyed at their 
feasts, whether in ancient or in modern times! 


- 

Woodpeckers are pounding on the dead trees, ex- 
tracting the wood borers. Among them we catch sight 
of a great black bird creeping up a giant hemlock. 
Here is excitement, for it can be none other than the 
splendid pileated woodpecker of the north woods, the 
giant among the North American Picide. He is nearly 
the length of the crow and carries a long, stout chisel, 
with which he chips out great chunks from the tree 
trunks. On his head is a red cap, a circumstance to 
which he owes his name of “pileated,’ from the Latin 
pileus; a hat. How alert he is, and how the chips fly! 
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To have seen him in his forest home, pursuing his daily 
vocation, is joy enough for one day. 

But the river, running through its forest tunnel of 
living green, beckons us on. A shuffling noise in the 
woods, as of some heavy animal passing through the 
underbrush, impels us to land and investigate, when 
we discover a big porcupine, which takes refuge in 
flight. Finding us gaining rapidly, he takes to a small 
fir, “shinning” up its trunk, and ensconcing himself 
among the branches. He is fighting mad, slashing his 
tail viciously, gnashing his teeth in impotent rage. 
Woe betide the luckless wight into whom he should 
succeed in striking his barbed quills. Unless im- 
mediately removed, they work ever deeper into the 
flesh. Porcupine quills have been known to work com- 
pletely through an animal’s body. The beast fears no 
foe. Secure in his defensive armor, he curls up so as 
to protect the soft under parts and awaits the attack 
in the calm assurance of the certain discomfiture of 
his foe. His teeth, too, are no mean weapons. The 
incisors, two in each jaw, are powerful cutting and 
gnawing instruments. They are bevelled to chisel 
edges, and are kept worn to the true bevel by constant 
gnawing. The creature can cut off a twig half an inch 
in diameter with a single snap of his strong jaws. 

The river widens where an 
extensive swamp flanks it on 
either side. Rounding a bend, 
we come plump on three deer, 
standing knee-deep in the tall 
Swamp grasses. It is hard to 
say which party is the more 
surprised. The graceful crea- 
tures, heads erect, ‘“velvet”- 
covered antlers tossed aloft, 
ears forward, stand motionless 
in startled wonder. A long mo- 
ment they gaze upon us, while 
we admire their beautiful 
forms; then up go their white 
tails, and with loud snorts of 
fear they bolt across the swamp 
and into the protecting forest. 
The white flags are the last we 
see of them as they crash 
through the brush. 

Landing to examine the 
tracks, we come upon a whole 
colony of the curious pitcher 
plant. The long slender flower- 
stalks terminate in red and 
yellow blossoms, rising from the 
remarkable green, purple-veined 
leaves. Here we have a truly 
carnivorous plant, feeding 
largely on insect life. Each 
leaf is a “pitcher,”—a deep re- 
ceptacle enclosed by leathery 
walls. The throat is covered 
with numerous downward-pointing fine hairs. Below 
is a surface smooth as glass, while water fills the 
hollow space beneath. The unfortunate insect, seek- 
ing food, alights on the lip and follows the down- 
pointing hairs to the glassy slide. Suddenly his feet 
slip from under him. Excited, he seeks to recover his 
footing. All in vain. Down he coasts and plunges 
into the turbid mass of water and half-decayed insects. 
There he soon perishes and his juices go to feed the 
life of the plant. 

We paddle throughout the livelong day, beholding 
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on every hand new objects of interest and enjoyment. 
Now we put out a line and draw in a fine pickerel, after 
which we land and cook him for our noonday meal. 
Then on again, ever deeper into the wilderness. As 
the sun sinks lower in the west and the shadows begin 
to lengthen over the forest, we look anxiously about 
for a place to camp for the night. Suitable places, 
however, there are none. In vain we scan the shores, 
until at last, on rounding a bend, a simultaneous cry 
of pleasure escapes us. “Eureka!” we exclaim. There 
at the left is a pebbly beach just large enough for our 
needs. Above, the river comes pouring picturesquely 
down over the rocks in a widessweep. Landing, we 
pull the canoe up on the low beach. As we do so we 
are greeted by three wild flowers of red, white, and 
blue growing at the water’s edge. They are the red 
cardinal flower, the white water parsnip and the blue 
skulleap. It seems almost as if Mother Nature had 
run up the national colors to welcome our arrival. 
Soon we have our white tent pitched in the sylvan 
glade and a thick bed of fir balsam boughs spread for 
the night. Then, all snug and prepared for any 
weather or emergency, we eat our supper and sit about 
the camp fire, resting after the day’s exertions and 
enjoying the beauty of the night. The full moon rises, 


Photograph by Harry G.*Higbee 
River SCENE IN THE Forest PRIMEVAL 


Slipping quietly past banks fringed-with wonderful clusters of royal ferns and great 
masses of joe-pye weed, the river, running through its wooded tunnel of living green, 
beckons us on. 


round and bright, and, peeping over the treetops, looks 
in upon us with friendly interest. It is “Camp Com- 
fort.” 

At ten o’clock we scatter the embers, crawl sleepily 
within our bags, and, lulled by the soft murmur of 
the river slipping over the rapids, are in the peace 
of slumber. It has been a long, glorious, never-to-be- 
forgotten day in the heart of the ancient woods. 


Anteus-like we absorb virtue and strength in the forest 


from our contact with Mother Earth. To one 
all we say, “Go and do thou likewise.” 
: 4 
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Peete fo DITOR, 


The Register concludes the theological discussion about 
theism in this issue. The object has been to reaffirm 
the Unitarian position of absolute freedom of thought and 


speech, and to reveal the predominant idea of God in the 


denomination. The two objects have been attained.—The 


Editor. 


'»? 


“Be Ye Perfect, Even As 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


My opinion in such a matter as this may or may 
not be of value. It is that of one who does not pretend 
to erudition, but who in forty-five years has had 
a bit of first-hand experience. To some it may sound 
childish. I sincerely hope that to most it will sound 
childlike, for, according to the ancient heathen saying, 
paralleled more than once by words from the lips 
of Jesus, “the wise man is he who never loses his 
childlike heart.” 

In spiritual experience we are surely no more than 
children, nor does it seem to me the part of wisdom 
to pretend to such stature of manhood which would 
look sidewise to a god who is no better, no higher 
than we. Jesus asked, “Why call ye me good ?”—in- 
ferring that he was not perfect. Then he directed 
men’s thoughts and hearts to the Father “who is 
perfect”; further, he commanded his followers to “be 
perfect even as the Father is perfect.” I can think 
of Jesus as human, an elder brother, and the thought 
helps me since I am human and a younger brother. 
I cannot so think of God and not lose God. To Him 
Jesus looked up. He did not look at Him nor can I. 

In all this controversy, our Unitarian tradition of 
freedom is not endangered. If there is any danger, 
it lies, as it has too often in the past, in the possibility 
that we may wander on barren “speculation’s windy 
waste” where no manna falls, “stript of the raiment 
warm by Faith contrived against our nakedness.” 

For me, the frail, human half-god leads away from 
what I understand as religion into the field of ethical 
culture. For me, the Living God, Perfect Spirit, the 
Father understands and yearns over but does not fail 
or sin with His children. They who follow Him know 
a spiritual experience which teaches them a lesson 
above all others, needed by those who want a tangible 
half-god (such quick returns in religion are too easy), 
—a lesson of security in patience, of faith when 
seeing only in part, of assurance when experiences 
are fearful,—the lesson that there is “no pain so 
sharp but wakes the soul to secret laughter.” That 
truth, it seems to me, can come only to those who 
know the religion of the Perfect God. 

One must be childlike to receive it, but also manly, 
for it takes courage, daring, and high faith to learn 
from spiritual sufferance that no one of the outward 
and untoward accidents of imperfect, passing expe- 
rience can finally, permanently thwart him, since he 
is soul and God is perfect. 

If I am vague, I plead that the deep, intimate things 
of the spirit are hard to interpret to others. They 
are glimpsed, hinted, sensed. And, if we would lead 
the “wandering out of stony ways,” must we not know 
and give a God to worship, not to commiserate with? 

Let us preach,—God is God and Jesus is His prophet. 
Through the Nazarene we are called not to imperfec- 
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tion, but to perfection even as the Father is perfect. 
We shall then be purveyors of religion which men not 
only need, but are coming to recognize as their 


heart’s desire. Maxwewut SAVAGE. 
Worcester, Mass. 


The “Napoleon of Theology” 


To the Editor of Turn CuristiAN RuGister :— 


Tue Curist1AnN Rucister comes to me, a “Nothing- 
arian,” as a welcome weekly visitor, because it carries 
with it a particular flavor of thought that is enlighten- 
ing, and because it is written in most beautiful 
phraseology. There is a degree of tolerance and in- 
telligence about it that is most convincing, and I fre- 
quently find myself clipping paragraphs from its pages 
for permanent preservation in my carefully compiled 
scrapbook of opinions on Whence, Why, and Whither. 

Only last week I clipped from its columns a delight- 
ful letter from the pen of the much-admired Curtis W. 
Reese,—a letter that seemed almost too broad for the 
confines of Unitarianism after reading this week’s 
editorial on “Ingersoll’s Orthodox Eloquence.” I par- 
ticularly refer to the following sentences: “Our busi- 
ness has been to give the better and let the other go.” 
“Ingersoll bequeathed what?” “He has passed away.” 

The first quotation is perhaps the best reason that 
could be advanced for the futility of your writing the 
editorial in question about a man who complimented 
you so highly when he said, “You are the most civilized 
of all the so-called Christians.” 

Ingersoll lived—he lived the life of a great individ- 
ual. With a keen intellect, a brilliant mind, and the 
ability to express it, he consecrated himself to the 
dictates of his conscience in trying to remove the veil of 
myth and miracle that the ages had woven around 
the human race. You may call him a destructionist 
if you please, a “Napoleon of Theology,” but could 
he have taught, as he did teach, the living of a happy 
life in all its phases, without the least thought of 
religion, without first showing its ridiculosity and the 
unnecessity of it? How can you teach Unitarianism 
to the usual orthodox mind without first obliviating 
the Immaculate Conception,—i.e., Unitarianism as I 
understand it? 

Yes, Ingersoll lived, and has passed away, but will 
never be forgotten. He bequeathed to me, and to 
increasing hundreds of others, the ability to reason 
and dismiss with finality a subject that has in some 
ways been indispensable and at the same time a great 
detriment to advancement of the human race. The 
flaming fagots of ridicule that continue to be hurled 
at the Great Agnostic by the students who are taught 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,” have the same effect in gaining for him an im- 
mortality in the minds of future generations that the 
crown of thorns and prints of nails have done for 


your Master. Groran Luptow WuHits. 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 


Radicals Need Considerateness 


To the Editor of Tum CuristrAN Recistur :-— 


I wonder whether your correspondents are on ex- 
actly the right track with their criticisms and replies. 
Almost everything that the men under fire are accused 
of I have been saying for years without challenge,— 
fortunately escaping the lure of the growing God. 
I am not a theist. The ground of thought has shifted 
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so completely that faith in God bears no relation to 
the acceptance of theism. Ontological, teleological, 
and cosmological arguments leave me unmoved. 


The outward God he findeth not 
Who finds not God within. 


To my mind the crux of the difficulty lies elsewhere. 
Do our radicals carry over into their new conceptions 
the noble qualities associated with the best type of 
theism,—its dignity, tenderness, and inspirational 
power? Or do they present truth naked and muti- 
lated, with the raucous, strident tones of a debating 
club? 

Our churches were built primarily for worship, their 
builders believing in their simplicity that reverence for 
truth and the spirit of worship must always be recog- 
nized in Unitarian churches as one. In many cases 
those builders are still alive. Is it right that their 
feelings should be outraged and their sanctities in- 
vaded by men who deny the validity of worship and 
prayer? Common decency says, No! Their very 
passion for truth and right should make our radicals 
considerate. 

I sat under the ministry of one of them for nearly a 
year. His teaching was so subversive of the purpose of 
the pulpit that in all charity I always felt that his true 
platform was a theatre or a soap-box. There he might 
have been an heroic figure, but in the pulpit he was 
ridiculous,—none the less so because he won for a few 
brief months an enthusiastic following. 

A word about the growing God. Growth, if it is 
anything, is the progressive adaptation of an organism 
to its environment. The lily gathers beauty from the 
sunlight: the boy gains bulk from beef and intelligence 
from his social milieu. In this case God is the organ- 
ism. We will say he is growing in goodness. The 
larger goodness is not yet in Him. Where is it? It 
must be in his environment if he is to attain it. Who 
made the environment? Ah! So there is a God 
behind the God, and our problem has only been put 
back a stage. Either “growth” is the wrong word, or 
the theory of a growing God is wrong. 

Ernest J. Bowp5En. 

Murorp, N.H. 


Throwing the Switch 


To the Editor of Tun Curistian RucGistEr :-— 


Dr. Dodson’s utterances have never awakened a sym- 
pathetic response in my mind. His book “The Sym- 
pathy of Religions” is by no means the book that I 
would write on the subject. (I was one of George 
Burman Foster’s students.) His address at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of the Meadville 
Theological School seemed to me to be profoundly at 
odds in spirit with everything else that was said. His 
Berry Street Conference address seemed to me to be 
strangely “un-Unitarian.” 

I would like, however, to defend Dr. Dodson’s right 
to be a theist and still participate in the public meet- 
ings of Unitarians. 

In his course in advanced ethics, given in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Professor Sharpe told of a student 
in one of his classes who gave a most singular answer 
to a question. The question was substantially this :— 

“If you saw a child on the track, and the Twentieth 
Century Limited was approaching; if you could choose 
between throwing a switch that would wreck the train 
and save the child and not throwing the switch, which 
would you do?” 
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The student replied that he would throw the switch. 
Upon further examination it developed that the 

student had a little brother, and that the question 

made him see his brother on the track. Professor 

Sharpe suggested that he visualize his brother in the 

train. 

It seems to me that Dr. Dodson and a few more 
Unitarians should apply this principle. Suppose, for 
example, that Mr. Dietrich had attacked Dr. Dodson. 
It would be just as fair as for Dr. Dodson to attack 
Mr. Dietrich. It has never seemed to me that any 
man in our fellowship is entitled to say, “This is 
Unitarianism, and any one who doesn’t agree with 
me must get out.” 

For my part, however, I am entirely willing to get 
out at any time that it becomes necessary to subscribe 
to Dr. Dodson’s god or Mr. Dietrich’s god or any one’s 
else god to stay in. The whole proceeding seems to 
me disgraceful, a disgrace that is mitigated only by 
the comical character of the situation: Unitarians 
engaged in a heresy-hunt. 


Neison Junius SPRINGER. 
Brooxktiyn, N.Y. 


What Holds Unitarians Together 


[Editorial in Unity, September 15, 1921] 


HE RECENT CONTROVERSY that has been 

running in the columns of TH CurisTIAN Racts- 

TER on the question of theism and atheism in 
Unitarian pulpits, is one to cheer the heart and 
strengthen the soul of every liberal. The discussion 
was precipitated by Dr. George R. Dodson, of St. 
Louis, a true scholar and saintly man, who contended 
in an article entitled “Clear Thinking or Death” (THE 
Reeister, August 11), that the liberty of Unitarian 
pulpits was being used for the preaching of atheism. 
He contended that this denial of theism could not be 
tolerated, and, in evident anticipation of the approach- 
ing Conference at Detroit, called for an avowal of 
“our faith in God, even though the statement of that 
faith may remind us of a creed.” This article, al- 
though perhaps not so intended, was plainly a sum- 
mons to what a later critic well called “heresy-hunt- 
ing.” The answers to Dr. Dodson’s challenge have 
been unanimous in opinion and sentiment. A stal- 
wart veteran, Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, recalls to mind 
the traditional congregational polity of the Unitarian 
body, and asks what right the denomination as a whole . 
has to dictate to the separate churches. Dr. Richard 
W. Boynton reads history, points to the previous 
occasions when Unitarians were accused of preaching 
atheism, and affirms that the “pragmatic and human- 
istic idea of God,” to which Dr. Dodson objects, is no 
more atheism than Emerson’s transcendentalism when 
denounced by Andrews Norton as “the latest form of 
infidelity.” Rev. Curtis W. Reese, the Western Sec- 
retary, strikes out a superb slogan when, pleading for 
liberty of thought, he declares that “theism is phil- 
osophically possible, but not religiously necessary.” 
Again and again is emphasized the truth that Unita- 
rians are held together by spiritual idealism not by 
theological opinion, and that there can be no test 
applied to ministers save that of character. Every 
word spoken in reply to Dr. Dodson has been a eredit 
to Unitarianism. We shall watch with interest the 
Detroit Conference; and, if the question there comes 
up for action, we anticipate a reaffirmation of liberty 
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which will be worthy of the best Unitarian traditions. = 
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Dr. Jacks and his Humanism 


At the conclusion of the theological disputation THE 
ReGister submits the following from Prof. L. P. Jacks. 
It is part of his reply to two other speakers in-a recent 
symposium on “Morals and Religion.” It is both 
theistic and humanistic. We take it from the Hibbert 
Journal. ‘ 


ORALITY MUST HAVE a cosmic motive or, 
M philosophically, it has none. We belong to 

the universe, bone of its bone and flesh of its 
flesh; and it cannot be our duty to make the interests 
of mankind the supreme object of endeavor if the uni- 
verse of which we are parts sets us the example of 
indifference to those interests or of hostility to them. 
The moral agent needs to know that Reality, or the 
Universe, is on his side in this matter: on his side not 
merely in the sense that it gives him a blind and un- 
conscious support, in the course of evolution or other- 
wise, but that it regards him with sympathy and ap- 
proval, that it responds to his loyalty, and is as truly 
determined not to betray him as he to be faithful to 
it. For goodness is essentially a co-operative enter- 
prise between man and the world in which he lives, 
and could never be sustained for long in an environ- 
ment whose innermost nature was devoid of the spirit 
and the motives which sustain the good man in his 
work. The Universe must needs be moral towards us 
in the same sense that we are moral towards it. 
Without this assurance of spiritual reciprocity the 
underlying motive of our moral interests is lacking. 
So far as Religion can give this assurance it has a 
vital connection with Ethics. 

On this ground I would express the relationship of 
Ethics to Religion in terms of wider compass than 
those of either Baron von Hiigel or Professor Cheva- 
lier. ... The point at which I find both Professor 
Chevalier and Baron von Hiigel difficult to follow is 
the point at which they identify the Moral Reality 
exclusively with God. I follow them in so far as 
they argue that our moral experience introduces us 
to a real world which, though intimately related to 
the world of sense perceptions and temporal events, 
is not to be understood in terms of anything that has 
happened, or ever will happen, to the human race on 
this planet. Our moral experience is in fact one of 
the many points of contact, perhaps the chief, between 
these two related worlds. And that, it seems to me, 
is all we need to say in order to give morality the 
deeper significance that both writers assign to it. I 
agree that if we regard morality as the will of a per- 
sonal Being, not imposed upon us, but expressing it- 
self in our nature and as our nature, we should have 
in such a belief an actual source of moral power which 
would lift the virtues to much higher levels than they 
would attain on a naturalistic interpretation of their 
meaning. But when Baron von Hiigel goes further, 
and identifies the religion which can produce this 
effect with belief in a personal God, he appeals indeed 
to a religious experience which is deeply impressive 
but not involved in the logic of his argument. So 
long as we have reason to believe that the universe 
is really worth the highest we can offer it in the way 
of self-devotion and cheerful service, we have a motive 
adequate to all the virtues the Baron describes. Is 
the object of religion a divine Universe in which the 
Divine Person is immanent, or is it the Divine Person 
apart from the Universe? If it is the first, the con- 
nection of Religion and Ethics is much clearer than 
it would be in the alternative. 

_For my own part, I find it hard, with the Baron, to 
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believe that the world is really worth what it seems 
to demand of me unless its demands are the expression 
of the personal and creative love of a single Being; 
but I do not think that either of us is entitled to press 
this as the only form which belief in an ultimately 
worthy universe must take. If, for example, the ulti- 
mate reality should present itself not as a personal 
God, in the Baron’s sense of the term, but as an im- 
mortal society to which we belong or may belong, as 
a “heavenly city” of which we are or may become the 
citizens, as the Communion of Saints of Christian 
Theology, as the Beloved Community of Professor 
Royce, which not only asks our loyalty but is abso- 
lutely loyal to every one of its members—if, I say, any 
one of these beliefs were substituted, I cannot see why 
the resulting motives should fall short in moral power 
of those which the Baron ascribes to belief in a per- 
sonal God. Nor can I see why these alternative be- 
liefs should be less efficacious in averting the catas- 
trophe of civilization than the form of Theism pre- 
sented by Professor Chevalier. All of them are modes ~ 
of interpreting the universe—“the whole creation”— 
in terms of spiritual reciprocity between loving souls— 
the conception in which Ethics and Religion coalesce. 


Varied Comment 


“Tf you are hunting a job, you ought to go about it 
intelligently. First of all, clean yourself of those no- 
tions and feelings that interfere with your success. Go 
through your mind and heart with a strenuous will- 
broom and get yourself prepared for your enterprise. 
For instance, out with Self-pity! Make up your mind 
you are not going to be sorry for yourself. Self-pity 
makes you weak and wretched, and it makes you subtly 
offensive to others. Second, out with Fear! Why 
should you tremble and hesitate before any man? 
You have something to sell that somebody wants; that 
is, your ability and labor. Keep going until you find 
that somebody.” This suggestion of Dr. Frank 
Crane to those hunting a job is especially applicable at 
a time when there are nearly six million unemployed 
in this country. 


What has happened to that London through which 
Charles Dickens wandered, and whence he obtained 
material for those immortal stories “The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” “Our Mutual Friend,” and “Oliver Twist’? 
In those days a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion of London lived in dark, wretched hovels. Not 
many great cities had such squalid slums as London. 
But the great struggle through which England recently 
passed obliged her to assemble her entire population 
either to fight or to keep the wheels of industry turn- 
ing. The submerged tenth obtained a new glimpse of 
life, and in consequence refused to return to its former 
miserable manner of living. The disease-haunted 
rookeries of old London are being torn down, and new 
apartment buildings are being erected in their places. 
A mental as well as a physical change, also, has taken 
place, and the old slavish submission is gone, All of 
which guarantees more solid foundations for England 
of the future. 


We have heard much about the destitution of the 
people of Armenia, Russia, Hungary, and China. The 
sufferings in these larger areas have overshadowed the 
sorrows of little Serbia. The Living Church, which is 
collecting an appreciation fund in America to be sent 
to Bishop Nicolai for distribution in Serbia, thus de- 
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scribes the pitiful conditions which prevail: ‘Serbia 


’ was the only one of the nations of the Allies during the 


late war that was wholly occupied by the enemy. Out 
of a population of four million, Serbia lost 1,300,000— 
a greater number than were lost by the two largest of 
the Allies, England and America, combined. In the 
dioceses of Nish and Skopje, the archbishop of. the lat- 
ter see and one hundred and seventy priests were mas- 
sacred, and hundreds of others, interned in Bulgaria 
and Austria, died of starvation. Books, ikons, vest- 
ments, manuscripts, and even the bells of the churches— 
which latter mean very much to Eastern peoples—were 
carried away by the enemy or destroyed. So complete 
was the destruction of the Bibles and religious books 
and pictures that it is reliably said that the Gospel 
is now propagated only by the tongue. The sufferings 
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of the people can only be imagined: schools destroyed; 
children too emaciated to study and often without food 
or decent clothing; a half-million orphans or half- 
orphans. ‘The wretched little children herd cattle or 
sheep all day, writes Dr. R. R. Reeder to the Serbian 
Child Welfare Association of America, ‘poorly clad, 
barefoot in spite of the freezing weather we have dur- 
ing Serbian winters; to return at night to sleep on piles 
of straw or on the bare ground, in cold, stoveless little 
mud and plaster houses. At the present time, with 
drugs and medical supplies at impossible prices, with 
many districts both of old Serbia and Jugoslavia with- 
out any doctors, only the wealthy among the Serbians 
have any opportunity to secure medical care; the poor 
people, especially the children, are suffering greatly in 
consequence.’ ” 


The Ministry of Hope 


A sermon delivered Wednesday, September 28, at the 
seventy-seventh anniversary of the Mead- 
ville Theological School 


REV. LOUIS C. CORNISH 


Secretary American Unitarian Association 
And Jesus said unto him, ‘feed my sheep.” 


HROUGH THE MISTS of centuries we read the closing 
| incident of Jesus’ ministry in the Gospel of John, the 
most imaginative and interpretative of the Gospel nar- 
ratives. Peter and Thomas and Nathanael and the sons of 
Zebedee and two unnamed disciples go fishing on the sea of 
Tiberias. In the early morning they behold Jesus standing 
upon the shore. Peter flings himself into the sea and swims, 
the others follow him in the boat. They find a fire, and fish 
cooking upon the coals, and there in the open they sit 
together, silent for a time, and then the Master speaks to 
Peter. “Lovest thou me more than these?” And Peter answers, 
“Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” And Jesus says, 
“Feed my sheep.” Again comes the question and the answer. 
“Lovest thou me?” “Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
And once again, “Simon, lovest thou me?” “Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” And Jesus 
said unto him, “‘Feed my sheep.” 

The test of discipleship, the test the Master applies to the 
disciple who is to serve him for a lifetime, the test of reality 
stronger than the love of friends and all the duties of the day, 
is given in this command, this challenge, “Feed my sheep.” 

Take this incident as history, and many through the cen- 
turies have done so with a literalism that’in essence is true 
to fact, or take the story as a poetic interpretation of the spirit 
of the Nazarene; take it in any way you will, but I beg you 
to ponder it, remember it, never forget it, use it as the very 
symbol of that ministry for which you have prepared and upon 
which you are now to enter. The Christ-spirit of the ages, the 
Christ-spirit which to-day is transcendently the hope of the 
world, now that your novitiate ends and your apostle’s work be- 
gins, speaks to you. Lovest thou me? And you answer, Yea, we 
love thee. Lovest thou me? Yea, we love thee. Lovest thou 
Yea, thou who hast trodden the ages under conquering 
feet, thou knowest that we love thee. Feed my sheep. Feed 
my sheep. Feed my sheep. A 


Can you feed men with hope? Will you feed them? Will 
you love to feed men better than you love all else? Here is 
the eternal test of discipleship. So will your devotion to truth 
be proved. Again and again men will bring you to this holy 
examination, awful, almost unbearable in its power and quality, 
So men have tested the worth of the ministry generation after 
generation. By this final examination they have accredited 
ministers as of supreme help to humanity, or condemned them 
as of no real account. There is only this one test alike for 
priest and for prophet. This is your challenge upon your 
graduation. 

I speak to you with the authority of an ever-growing purpose 


in the history of the race. Understand also that I speak in 
deep humility. When I look into your faces, and realize who 
you are, I would gladly say to you, Reverend fathers in God 
and fellow-believers, teach me your wisdom. But you have 
bidden me here to testify. I would you could know with what 
hesitation I have come. Who am I, indeed, to instruct you or 
to exhort, you who stand in the white light of your youth and 
consecration, and you others who have poured into these minds 
not only the learning of the schools but the full measure of 
your own devotion. Yet withal, I am bold to testify out of 
my twenty-six years of active service in the Christian Church, 
twenty-two years of it in the blessed service of our Unitarian 
Christianity. 

I am to speak to you what I may of our stewardship of 
the mystery of hope. If what I believe is to be of value, perhaps 
you should know something of my arrival. I have travelled the 
familiar path that leads out from a form of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, over a long desert stretch where I could see no leading, 
across what Harriet Martineau describes as the breezy commons 
of the universe, and gradually there has come to me a deepen- 
ing apprehension of the divine. I have seen men hope and I 
have seen hope justified. A 


You will ask what I mean. I am convinced that history re- 
veals a development, and that this development can be trans- 
lated into a purpose. Bxcluding other considerations, other 
phases of history, take just the religious development of man. 
Religion first shows itself in those savage beliefs where a gleam 
of wisdom and of hope is discernible in the night of ignorance. 
Man becomes aware of an enfolding mystery, potent with influ- 
ences which he fumbles to understand. Through countless cen- 
turies and endless stages these beginnings have developed into 
the three great world faiths which now sway mankind. Differ as 
they may, these faiths agree in much that is essential. They all 
sense with reverence the infinite mysteries about us. All teach 
brotherliness. All sacrifice immediate concerns to distant good: 
All hold that the soul survives the body. All proclaim a soul 
development. Plainly they differ, obviously they are of vary- 
ing value; but in them all is universal truth, the apprehension 
of the infinite mysteries in which we dwell, our kinship to these 
mysteries, and our higher destiny beyond the present life. 
Here is a common heritage of appreciation, a common human 
perception, of what forever will abide. Further, outside these 
historic developments of belief are many testimonies. This is 
especially true to-day. Our literature is full of utterances of 
pure belief in God and human destiny which can hardly be 
included in any traditional group. In religion we deal with 
persistent universal phenomena. 

The greatest interpreter, the clearest exponent of their 
meaning, is the Nazarene. He is far more than the fulfilment 
of tribal Messianic expectation, far more than the creedal 
Christ; he is the spokesman of truths greater than the world 
has comprehended. He is to-day the spokesman of the essential 


unity of the race, and of its high destiny, and of a purpose 


which is no less than the warp and woof of life. He is the 


symbol of a vast tide of hope and assurance in God that began 


yonder millions of years ago and flows forever onward. of 


Let us consider these phenomena in another way. Here is 


: 
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a kind of, life, a Christ-like life, a life of brotherly affiliations 
and unselfish service, shot through with hope of the hereafter. 
This sort of life appears on the planet, continues, spreads, is 
rebuffed, is extinguished, but ever miraculously survives, is 
ever nailed to the world’s calvaries, and yet>ever again by 
the very power of its crucifixion returns in triumph. It is 
something immeasurably vaster than any definition, vaster than 
religions. Behold the travail of the ages, an eternal spiritual 
upward trend, the perpetual witness of a hope which the world 
itself cannot quench, the fountain of the peace which the world 
can never give. 

This has happened. Call my faith in it, if you will, a sort of 
transcendentalism. Call it anything you like, but include in 
it your broadest understanding of history. Read into it the rich- 
ness of your own experience, that we may feel the force of the 
questions to which it leads. RA 


What does such a belief mean to the child whom you will 
baptize, or begin to instruct? What matter to him, born on 
some ugly Main Street, this upward trend through eons of 
time; of what moment to him the sayings of Jesus and the 
testimony of Christ-like men? 

And whence came the child? From the moment he was 
conceived, he began a physical development through the lower 
forms of animal life up to the human being. He is born with 
the marks of this animal travail on his body, yet he is born 
capable of thought, of acquiring an encompassing knowledge 
so vast that it transcends the earth and weighs the stars. 
He plans, he creates, he is capable of infinite development. A 
recent writer describes this travail. “Before I could lie on my 
mother’s breast the earth had to be prepared, and the stars 
had to take their places, a million races had to die, testing 
the laws of life; and a boy and a girl had to be bound for life to 
watch together for my coming. I was millions of years on 
the way, and I came through seas of chance, over the fiery 
mountain of law, by the zigzag path of human possibility... . 
Such creatures of accident are we,” the writer continues, “liable 
to a thousand deaths before we are born. But once we are 
here we can create our own world. ... No cataclysm has the 
force to move me from my path. ... Hven life that was so 
difficult to attain may serve me merely as a wayside inn, if 
I choose to go on eternally. However I came here, it is mine 
to be!” 

What does childhood mean? As his body has passed 
through many stages, so before he reaches maturity the child’s 
mind must pass through the stages of man’s intellectual history, 
must traverse great tracts of human experience. He is a 
barbarian, a tribesman, an iconoclast, a dreamer, until at last 
maturity is reached. The cycle of life runs swiftly on. He 
is a man, he labors, he loves, he grows old, he dies. 

We witness a third development. As his body and his mind 
have been in transition, so his spirit also has been in process. 
Here is the miracle: his spiritual growth alone is capable of 
endless development. He is to determine the end of it as he 
himself shall choose. If he wills’ spiritual growth, nothing can 
debar him from it. He can become in reality a child of grace and 
an inheritor of heavenly things. He is heir to all the ages. 
What is the worth of the life to itself? And we answer, the 
hope that has sustained it. RA 


Such is the worth of hope to the child, and he has a right 
to it. To cheat him with cant, with worldly learning, with 
riches of whatever kind, and leave him ignorant of hope eternal, 
is to rob him of his birthright. 

Further, what every man hopes for is of supreme importance 
not only for himself but for others. Try to imagine an earth 
inhabited only by the children of eternal hope. Imagine it in 
all its implications. Would not all the partial things become 
whole, and the earth at last be full of the knowledge of God 
as the waters cover the sea? The two commandments, love 
to God and love to man, make for this consummation. All the 
law and prophets still hang upon them. Here is our message. 

We are confronted with a complexity of institutions, races, 
beliefs, practices, and among them the different habits of faith. 
Dare we apply our test to the churches? I freely confess to 
you that personally I judge all religious teaching by the quality 
of hope which it brings to individuals. What I fear is no hope, 
or arrested spiritual development. Let a man begin in faith. 
‘Let him not deny the leading of the Holy Spirit of truth, and 
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he will be led onward and upward through partial intuitions 
and perceptions from glory to glory. The lesser understanding 
will give place to the more inclusive, the cloudy vision will 
grow more clear. 

The life of God is too mighty, His dealings with men too 
manifold, for any one of us to find the only way. Let every 
man be true to himself, and take the highest he can discover. 
Let him be content with no arrested development. If he finds 
comfort and help in definitions which lack appeal to me, it 
concerns me little. We may both be right in an inclusiveness 
larger than either of us has fully grasped. What does concern 
me is that we both shall feed the world. Is there hope in our 
teachings, his and mine; is there enlargement; is there affirma- 
tion and not negation; is there what Carlyle called the ever- 
lasting yea? Does our teaching confirm the feeble knee and 
shelter the smoking flax so that the flame of hope shall burn? 
This is of supreme importance. 

There is real danger that we miss this vocation by preaching 
abstractions, philosophies, subtle intricacies, and these will not 
be understood. Paul felt the temptation. There is still dis- 
cussion about parts of his writings! But it was Paul who said 
he would rather be understood in the churches than to speak 
with tongues. And Paul taught of love that hopeth all things. 
Because of our very intelligence and wide interests I suspect 
that we free ministers are in peculiar danger of speaking with 
tongues. Certainly we shall do well to avoid the peril. 


A 


In passing, let me apply this statement to present interests 
in our fellowship. We hear of theological differences between 
men equally honest and honored in our ministry. I rejoice 
that we can abide in a loving spirit with differences of opinion 
about the heavenly mysteries. So far as I am aware, no one 
wishes to dictate to me; so far as I can discern my own mind, I 
wish to dictate to no one. What we all desire is that hope 
be preached. If I preach not hope, then woe is me! If others 
preach not hope, their effort is vain. So long as we all preach 
hope, we shall be blessed. 

And our hope will depend upon our belief in God. This 
belief lies in the realm, not of definition, but of apprehension, 
of appreciation. We depend largely on intuition. The eye 
does not hear, nor ear see. Many aspects of life the mind 
does not fathom. We reason about things largely after we 
apprehend them; we apprehend far more than we directly 
know. We are aware of the dangers of these facts. But let 
us here take only the good from them. Wezsare mystics, daring 
to believe more than we can measure, more than the heart of 
man hath conceived, trusting ever in the triumph of hope. 
With Paul and Jesus we are bondservants of hope. Our whole 
free movement rightfully takes its place with the mystics. We 
are aware of infinitely more divinity than we ever can proclaim, 
or ever define. Definitions of Deity have their useful place, 
but what the world needs, and what we continually need, is 
the practice of the consciousness of God. 

Let me give you my meaning in one familiar lyric expres- 
sion :— 


And now, when my soul all day hath drunken the soul of the 
oak, 

And my heart is at ease from men, and the wearisome sound 
of the stroke 

Of the scythe of time, and the trowel of trade is low, 

(My) belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know, 

And my spirit is grown to a lordly great compass within, 

(Like) the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
marshes of Glynn. 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God. 

By so many roots as the marshgrass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me ahold on the greatness of God. 


Brethren, your task and mine is to build us a church on the 
greatness of God. 

This church of God is building, it forever exists transcendent, 
it is the one holy and universal and catholic church of the 
spirit, of the understanding heart. In the name of this Univer- 
sal Church I exhort you, I even dare to command you: as you 
believe in God and fear Him, as you discern the divine in men 
and labor for its triumph, as you would fulfil the high calling 
of God which you have taken upon yourselves, feed the world 
with hope eternal. 
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Good-by to the Hills 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Good-by, pretty flowers and squirrels and birds! 
I’ve played with you all through vacation, 
But now I am off for the city again— 
I’m taking the trail to the station. 


T’ll see all these beautiful hills in my dreams, 
And when winter brings bluster and snow, 
Tll hear the glad brook and the wind in the 
trees 
In the crackle of pine logs aglow. 


Lady Birch and Countess Pyne 
Knott 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


“Tt's going to be a horrid day, I just 
know!” cried Barbara Merton to her 
favorite playmate, Rosamund Brooks. 

“Why, no, it isn’t,’ said Rosamund, sur- 
prised. ‘There is not the least sign of a 
cloud in the sky.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean the weather,” said 
Barbara. “I mean about playthings. I 
thought Auntie Belle had packed my two 
dolls in the hamper with the lunch, and 
she didn’t; and here we are in this stupid 
spot, which would have been nice enough 
if we had the dolls to play with while 
the boys have gone off up the stream fish- 
ing. You didn’t bring your dolls either, 
you see.” 

“No, I left mine home; you said you 
would bring two of yours. Let’s read 
awhile, and maybe we can think up some- 
thing to do when we've finished a chapter.” 

They were reading aloud a serial story 
from their favorite magazine, and as the 
new number of the magazine had been in 
the mail-box that very day, the girls had 
brought it to the picnic. 

“Oh, my!” said Barbara, when Rosa- 
mund had finished the first chapter of 
this instalment. “You do read so well! 
I could just see those girls scampering 
down the corridor of the dormitory build- 
ing when the seniors surprised them at 
that feast. I forgot our left-behind dolls. 
How many more chapters are there in this 
number?” 

“Two more whole ones.” 

“Do read one more. Then we'll try to 
play something, and when we cannot 
stand the dull time another minute, we'll 
read the last chapter, and maybe the boys 
will be back by that time.” 

Rosamund read on. It was exactly as 
Barbara said. She read easily, and so 
well that to hear her made you think 
you were a part of the story. This chap- 
ter was longer than the first one, and 
for twenty minutes more Barbara forgot 
the left-behind dolls. Then they fell to 
talking over the happenings of these two 
chapters, and that took up at least twenty 
minutes more of happy chatter. After 
that there came a silence, and it was then 


that those left-behind dolls came into the 


foreground again. 

“Tt is downright mean not to have Si- 
bylla and Geraldine here,’ wailed Bar- 
bara. “I do wish we had your Dorothea 
or even your Japanese doll. Why didn’t 
you bring them?” 
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“Why, yours were so much prettier, and ' 


I thought you couldn’t possibly care much 
for mine.” 

“Oh, but yours are lovely too, ard as 
pretty as mine, only they are different. 
Your Japanese doll is such a dear! Think 
what fun we could have had making her 
a real Japanese-looking house out of one 
of the cardboard boxes, with tissue-paper 
for the windows; and we could have laid 
out for her a darling garden in this moss 
and had all sorts of growing things in it!” 

“Ah, but look, Barbara!” cried Rosa- 
mund. “I see a castle in the shadowy 
space beyond that tree, yonder.” 

“Where?” asked Barbara. “I don't 
see a thing except sort of a tallish stump 
in that space.” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Rosamund. 
“That’s the very castle, Barbara! Once 
it was a great tree tall and straight— 
the kind that has long pine-needles on it, 
and sometimes grows like a Japanese- 
picture tree you see on screens. You 
remember how they look?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, this castle was one of those 
lovely trees once, and last year, lightning 
struck it, and splintered it so that my 
father had to have it cut down, as it was 
not safe to have standing so near this 
pathway. Now in the shadowy space it 
is a castle, you see. At night, there are 
lights in all the windows of its towers.” 

“Really?” cried Barbara. 

“No, not really,” said Rosamund, “only 
make-believe-ly.” 

“Well, you said it in the very sort of 
way you read, and that sounds so real 
that I always imagine it is true.” 

“I didn’t know that,’ laughed Rosa- 
mund. “It is so easy to see what you are 
reading about or thinking sometimes, that 
it’s almost as though the things are true. 
Now at night I can always see that castle 
lighted up, as plainly as though it were. 
Just now, it stands in a soft, afternoon, 
shadowy mistiness, and the inmates are 
resting quietly. The servants are the only 
ones, no doubt, who are in the least busy, 
and they must be, for it must take a lot 
of work to keep the inside of a castle in 
order. I suppose Castle Stumpingford is 
no exception, and if we crept nearer, we 
should see the seryants busy as bees.” 

“Should we?’ asked Barbara. “Let’s 
Ay te : 

They stole into the shadowy space, and 
sat down on a log near the stump. 

“See,” said Rosamund, “it is as I said. 
There go ants out at every side, carrying 
out dust—sawdust—and dumping it to 
the ground below. There goes a beetle 
on an errand for Count Pyne Knott, the 
Lord of the Castle, and here comes a large 
spider carrying provisions into the cellar 
of the castle. Look! ‘There’s a cricket 
minstrel practising for the music they 
have at dinner. And there by the draw- 
bridge sits a toad watchman in livery so 
near the color of that part of the castle, 
you would not notice him at first.” 

“It’s as good as a story!” cried Bar- 
bara. “However do you see so many 
interesting things? I’d never think of 
them or see them, I am sure!”_ 

“Oh, yes, you would if you lived. all the 
time in the country, as I do,” said Rosa- 
mund. “Now, you know Count Pyne 
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Knott is an invalid. He was wounded in 
a war and has to stay in his room in that 
highest tower yonder, where he can get 
all the light to be had, and where the air 
can blow through his windows. See that 
butterfly lighting on the tower? He is 
an airplane messenger: who brings the 
Count the news of the outside world, so 
that the Count hever is behind the times 
in what is going on.” 

“Where is the Countess?” 
bara. 

“Speak of angels,” said Rosamund, “and 

they say you hear the rustle of their 
wings, so there she is this very minute, 
talking to Lady Birch on the tennis- 
grounds back of that juniper-bush.” 

Barbara looked. There were two pieces 
of branches of about the same height, and 
they happened to be leaning together 
against a stone, so that they stood nearly 
upright. One was a piece of the shattered 
pine-tree, and the other was part of a 
birch-tree, as one could tell by the dainty 
white tennis-costume she wore. 

“Lady Birch has come to visit the Count 
and Countess,” said Rosamund, “and 
while the Count is having his secretary 
read to him for an hour, Countess Pyne 
Knott and Lady Birch are having a game 
of tennis, as they devote most of their 
time to amusing the poor Count, and he 
really insists on their taking this time 
each day, to get fresh air and exercise. 
They have lost a tennis-ball. The Coun- 
tess says she will send Bumble-bee back 
to the Castle to have more tennis-balls 
brought out, and Lady Bireh is trying 
to save her that trouble, as they can 
enjoy visiting quietly just as well; for 
you see, she is so gentle, Lady Birch is, 
that she would not give any one the least 
bit of extra trouble on her account. That 
is one reason why the Count asked the 
Countess to send her the invitation to 
come. ‘She is such a restful person, my 
love,’ said he to the Countess. ‘It heart- 
ens me up just to have her in the room, 
for she never fusses, nor tells all her 
troubles as some of your visitors do, and 
she never keeps patting at her hair or 
looking at herself in the mirrors as most 
of them do, and I hope, my dear, you 
will have her make the visit last the 
whole summer.’ Of course, the Countess 
was more than delighted, for she loved 
Lady Birch; and as for Lady Birch, she 
loved the Pyne Knotts and their charm- 
ing Castle Stumpingford, and was only 
too glad to be wanted by her friends.” 

“And there is the tennis-ball!” cried 
Barbara, suddenly. “No wonder they 
could not find it, for it is behind that fern.” 

Rosamund looked, and laughed. The 
ball was a tiny white puff-ball which | 
looked much like a small tennis-ball. 

“Good for you, Barbara! I knew you 
would see things in a minute. Now they 
ean go on with their game.” 

Barbara picked the ball (for puff-balls 
are not poisonous, you know) and brought 
it to the tennis-grounds. After that, she 
never once thought of the left-behind 
dolls, for Countess Pyne Knott and Lady 
Birch became so fascinating for the rest 
of the afternoon, that the boys came back 
long before the girls guessed the day 
was at an end. L 


asked Bar- 


“No luck,” cried Rosamund’s brother. 


: 


: 
: 
: 
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Deeds of Kindness 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child can do, 
Although it has but little strength 
And little wisdom too! 
It wants a loving spirit, 
Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others by its love. 
—Epes Sargent. 


Sentence Sermon 


Do thy best always; do it now !—F. A. 
Hinckley. 


“We've got to come again. We've decided 
to come again to-morrow if you girls will, 
too! Will you?” 

“Oh, let’s!” cried Barbara. “I never 
could bear not to know what Lady Birch 
wears to the ball the Count insists on 
sending them to! And I want to hear 
one of the stories the Count is dictating 


'to his secretary, to be published in the 


great book of the Count’s adventures.” 

Auntie Belle approved of the party for 
next day, and when the hamper went into 
the wagon the second time, she said :— 

“Oh, wait a minute, Barbara! You 
haven’t your dolls, and you must not be 
disappointed this time. I was so sorry 
when I knew how you counted on taking 
them yesterday. Run and get them.” 

“Well,” said Barbara, “I’m going to 

leave them at home on purpose this time 
—not because I do not love them as much 
as ever, but because something might 
happen to them, and their clothes really 
are not suitable to wear to a picnic, 
somehow ; and besides, you see, Rosamund 
and I have decided to keep our dolls 
for playing with at home where they 
won’t be hurt, for at Stumpingford Castle, 
nothing can harm Countess Pyne Knott 
and Lady Birch, and this very day the 
Count is to read-aloud his first adven- 
ture!” peeeens ee Ses 
Cutting Red Tape 

Georgie and Francesca Antonelli, aged 
five and three, followed their parents to a 
Brooklyn pier, bound for Italy. In turn 
they were eagerly followed by their small 
and faithful puppy. On the pier, the fam- 
ily learned that they must leave him be- 
hind unless they could crate him according 
to requirements and could also get a 
landing permit from the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Without outery or protest the children 
and the puppy disappeared. The parents, 
frantic as sailing-time drew near, made 
an excited search, to find all three sound 
asleep among bales of cotton stacked on 
the pier. The rest of the story is that a 
wealthy passenger sent for the required 
erate, another fellow-passenger rushed 
after an Italian consul, who issued the 
necessary permit, and when the steamer 
sailed, two happy children knew that 
their pet was aboard. 


First Cousin to a Flower 
: HELEN P. METZGER 
Stanley had been very quiet all day. 
He wished it was time for mother to come 
ome. It seemed a long, long while since 
1e had gone to the hospital, though it was 
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really only two weeks; and the doctors 
said that she’d have to stay at least three 
weeks longer. } 

Aunt Amy, who had come to keep house 
for Stanley and his father, was getting 
supper. There was to be a vegetable stew. 
Stanley sat and watched while she pre- 
pared the potatoes, celery, and cabbage; 
that is, apparently he watched, though 
really he was thinking about something 
quite different. — 

“I wish,” he said soberly, “that I had 
some money.” 

Aunt Amy looked around. 
she asked. 

“To buy some flowers for mother when 
she comes home,” was the answer. “She 
likes flowers better’n anything else. But 
I s’pose,” wistfully, “that Daddy couldn’t 
spare any money just now.” 

“T suppose not,” his aunt agreed. “You 
know it takes a lot of money to send sick 


“What for?” 


_people to hospitals, and so we have to 


help Daddy save.” 

“Yes, I know,” Stanley answered; “but 
mother’d ’preciate flowers, wouldn’t she?” 

Aunt Amy nodded and picked up a big 
earrot. Suddenly an idea came into her 
mind. She laughed. — 

“We don’t have the money to buy flowers 
just now,” she said brightly, “but I 
know something we can do. See this 
carrot?” 

Stanley nodded _ soberly. 
much interested in carrots. 

“Well,” went on Aunt Amy, “we can’t 
turn this yellow carrot into a flower, ex- 
actly, but we can make it into something 
that will be first cousin to a flower.” 

“T don’t see how,” said Stanley, coming 
over to the sink. 

“T think,” said his aunt, “that mother 
will like it better. if you prepare this sur- 
prise for her yourself. Take this knife 
and I’ll show you how.” She told Stanley 
to cut the carrot in two, crosswise, 
through the middle. The smaller part 
went into the stew. But the thick end 
was turned upside down, and the inside 
was carefully scraped out till there was 
a little round basin about an inch and a 
half deep. 

“Now,” said Aunt Amy, “we'll have to 
find some handles.” 

Stanley knew where there was some 
strong, green twine. In the sides of the 
carrot basin he carefully made two little 
holes, opposite each other. In these he 
tied the twine. Then he hung the queer- 
looking object in a sunny window, first 
filling the basin with water. 

“Suppose you make two—one for each 
side of the window,” his aunt suggested. 

Every day, Stanley watched the two 
carrots, putting more water in their basins 
whenever they needed it. And pretty soon 
he began to see what Aunt Amy had 
meant about their being “first cousin to a 
flower.” Tiny shoots began to spring 
from the top of the carrot, which formed 
the lower part of the hanging-basket. 
These shoots grew longer and more 
feathery and began to curl up the sides of 
the carrots. More and more leaves grew 
until by and by there was scarcely a trace 
of the carrots to be seen, but just two 
beautiful hanging-baskets of feathery 
green. 

Stanley could hardly wait for mother to 


He wasn’t 
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come home now. When she did come, the 
first things she noticed when she entered 
the house were the hanging-baskets. 

“Oh, what beauties!” she cried. “Why, 
I’ve never seen plants like them. What 
are they?” 

And Stanley proudly explained just how 
they were made, not forgetting to tell her 
that they were “first cousins to a flower.” 


To the Top of Mt. Everest 


M. Durafour, a Swiss aviator, recently 
made a landing on the summit of Mt. 
Blane and returned safely to Chamonix. 
He substituted skids for wheels on his 
airplane, and, as the surface of the snow 
was frozen hard, he landed with ease and 
glided again into the air without mishap. 
In his descent he nearly came to grief a 
little way below the summit. He flew into 
air currents which rocked his plane peri- 
lously. His experience will interest Col. 
Howard Bury, an English mountain- 


. climber who is leading an expedition into 


Thibet for the purpose of considering the 
possible approaches to the top of Mt. 
Everest. 

Mt. Everest is a Tittle more than 29,000 
feet high. The Duke of Abruzzi reached 
an altitude of nearly 25,000 feet in his 
ascent of the mountain, but bad weather 
and a thick fog obliged him to turn back. 
Veteran mountain-climbers think that 
Colonel Bury’s attempt to climb Mt. 
Everest will fail, the general opinion being 
that the last 5,000 feet is a test of endur- 
ance beyond the powers of even the most 
sturdy and experienced Alpinists. 

Mt. Everest is more than 13,000 feet 
higher than Mt. Blane, but M. Durafour’s 
achievement will probably inspire other 
daring aviators to exceed his record and 
to land on top of the towering Himalayan 
peak. The record altitude reached by an 
aviator is higher than the summit of Mt. 
Everest, but in the intense cold of an 
altitude of 29,000 feet the question arises 
whether any aviator could manipulate 
his controls with sufficient accuracy to 
insure a safe landing on fields of ice, and, 
granted a safe landing, rise again and 
glide safely back to earth. 


The Versatile Peanut 


In an effort to get Congress to put a 
protective tax on imported peanuts, Prof. 
George W. Carver of Tuskegee Institute 
appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and told of the surprisingly 
long list of things which he found had 
been successfully made from peanuts. Fol- 
lowing is the list, and to prove his words 
he exhibited the articles :— 

Ten different kinds of milk; flavoring 
extracts—lemon, orange, cherry, plum, and 
blackberry; several new and unnamed 
flavors; two kinds of flour and two of 
meal; five kinds of breakfast foods; nine 
wood stains including malachite green and 
fumed oak; face-powders and cold creams ; 
Worcestershire sauce; a good black ink; 
several kinds of oil; four kinds of food 
for cattle, including hay from the vines; 
besides the commonly well-known salted 
peanuts, chocolate-coated peanuts, sugar- 
coated peanuts, and peanut butter. 
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New Unitarian Church Buildings 


Some of the operations now under way, in- 
cluding those in Washington and New York 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 
President American Unitarian Association 


During the years of the war, and the 
succeeding period of high prices in the 
building trades, the building of Unitarian 
churches has been practically at a stand- 
still. In recent months there has been 
a fairly steady decline in the cost of 
materials and labor, and this fact has 
encouraged a number of the churches of 
our fellowship to undertake long-post- 
poned projects. I cannot pretend that I 
have knowledge of all the building under- 
takings that are going on in the denom- 
ination, but in many cases the officers of 
the Association have been consulted and 
in some instances the Association has 
been able to augment the financial re- 
sources of the local societies so as to make 
possible the new work. 

The most important of these church 
buildings is the new All Souls Church in 
Washington, D.C. This is an enterprise 
long planned for, and ft has required many 
consultations between the Washington 
committee and the committee of the Asso- 
ciation. A splendid lot at the corner of 
Sixteenth and Harvard Streets was pur- 
chased two years ago, and after long and 
complicated negotiations the old building 
has been replaced by a business block 
which will ultimately be a great asset 
to the society. Then followed the arrange- 
ments for a competition for the designers 
of the new church, participated in by five 
distinguished architects. The designs of 
Coolidge & Shattuck of Boston were unan- 
imously approved by the judicial ex- 
perts and then unanimously adopted by 
the joint committee of the church and the 
Association. The contracts were drawn 
during the summer, and on September 8 
excavation was begun. This is probably 
the most considerable church building 
undertaking in our annals and should com- 
mand the keen interest of all our people. 
We want to build a beautiful and repre- 
sentative church at the National Capital, 
and all of us should have some part in 
the enterprise. The site is superb, and 
the designs provide for an exceedingly 
handsome and appropriate building of the 
Georgian type. It will not be possible 
to construct the entire group of buildings 
at once, but the church proper and the 
main part of the parish house can be 20m- 
pleted with the funds now available. 

The next most important undertaking 
is the building of the West Side Church 
in New York City. This is the successor 
of the Lenox Avenue Church, and while 
the new building is planned on a more 
modest scale than the church in Wash- 
ington, the high land values in New York 
make the project very expensive. The lot 
selected is on 110th Street, close to the 
corner of Broadway. The Subway Station 
is at that corner. Columbia University and 
its associated schools are a few blocks to 
the north. A great student population 
throngs the neighborhood. The situation 
is admirably chosen, and the designs fi- 
nally approved by the committee of the 
church and the committee of the Asso- 
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ciation provide for a convenient “Meeting 
House.” The joint resources permit of 
the construction of only the first unit of 
the proposed building at this time, but the 
contracts were let early this summer and 
the work is going forward rapidly, so 
that the society now expects to occupy at 
least a part of the building by the new 
year. 

The officers of the Association have also 
been in frequent conference over the plans 
of Mr. Savage’s society in Worcester to 
greatly enlarge the parish house facilities 
and embellish the interior of the splendid 
old meeting-house. The financing of this 
considerable enterprise has tested the de- 
votion of the friends of our cause, but 
the money is now in sight and the con- 
tracts are ready for signing. The com- 
pletion of the plans will give the Worces- 
ter parish a church plant without a supe- 
rior in the Commonwealth. 

At Niagara Falls, N.Y., the society is a 


“new one, and the fact that the people 
. have been able in the second year of its 


organization to subscribe no less than 
$15,000 for the church building is signifi- 
cant of the rapid growth of the movement. 
The Association has purchased a centrally 
located lot, and an adequate building is 
now in course of construction. At White 
Plains, N.Y., progress has been more de- 
liberate. A good many years have elapsed 
since the Association bought the lot. The 
war intervened, and the society has not 
until this year been able to develop ad- 
equate resources to justify building un- 
dertakings. Now, however, with further 
aid from the Association, the first part 
of a well-planned meeting-house is under 
construction. Both of these buildings will 
be ready for occupancy before Christmas. 

The new church of the: Icelandic Society 
in Winnipeg, Man., is happily justified by 
the increase in the numbers of the con- 
gregation, which made the old building, 
though reasonably commodious, quite in- 
sufficient. The lot upon which the old 
building stands has rapidly developed in 
value, and, while not yet sold, it has justi- 
fied the Association in advancing money 
to buy a fine corner several blocks farther 
out and to help to build a new church, 
which is now under construction and 
should be roofed in before snow falls. 

The church in Orlando, Fla., has found 
itself in the same healthy predicament. 
The congregation has outgrown the little 
chapel. With the aid of the Association, 
considerable enlargements and improve- 
ments have been made this summer and 
will be finished before the congregation 
reassembles early in October. 

The church at Amherst, Mass., again 
with the aid of the Association, has been 
able to reconstruct its building so as to 
provide more ample social facilities. 

The Society in Greeley, Col., has been 
encouraged to go forward with a new 
building. An excellent lot has been pur- 
chased and the Association is advancing 
the money for a modest but adequate new 
church on the security of the old property. 
The actual construction has not yet 
started, but the contracts are now ready 
for signing. 

Again with the aid of the Association, 
the society in Jacksonville, Fla., is pre- 
paring to build a comfortable parsonage 
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upon the lot adjoining the church. The 
plans have been approved and at last 
advices the specifications were in the 
hands of the contractors. 

With the aid of the Church Building 
Loan Fund a convenient new parsonage 
has been built this summer at Lincoln, 
Neb., and with the same assistance im- 
provements are to be made in the churches 
at Winthrop, Mass., and Ottawa, Ont., and 
a parsonage provided for the church in 
Melrose, Mass. The Association is fur- 
ther interested in the painting and im- 
provement of the churches in Dover, N.H., 
Fresno, Calif., and Salem, Ore., and in 
the provision of adequate heating plants 
and other necessary facilities in the 
churches in Edmonton, Alta., and Red- 
lands, Calif. Provision has also peen 
made from the Church Equipment Fund 
to aid the society in Westboro, Mass., to 
reconstruct its meeting-house, and to en- 
courage the society in Long Beach, Calif., 
to build a much-needed church, for there 
again the little chapel is overcrowded. 
The Association has been able to help the 
church in Charleston, 8.C., to provide for 
an ornamental entrance and passageway 
from King Street, the main thoroughfare 
of the city, to the church property. The 
Association is also much interested in the 
rebuilding of the church in Walpole, N.H., 
destroyed nearly two years ago, but now 
being restored by the devotion of the 
people and the generous aid of a skilful 
architect and other friends. The new 
structure will be a charming example of 
New England village church architecture. 

Among the churches that are going for- 
ward with building plans upon their own 
resources may be mentioned the new 
church at Florence, Mass.; the transfor- 
mation of the chancel and of All Souls 
Church, New York; the embellishment of 
the interior of the beautiful chureh at 
Germantown, Pa.; the removal of the 
tower of the First Church in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the substitution therefor of an- 
ornamental portal; the complete and 
much-needed reconstruction of the First 
Church in Jamestown, N.Y.; the recon- 
struction of the parish house of the Second 
Church in Brookline, Mass., and of the 
interior of the First Church in Needham, 
Mass. I understand also that improve- 
ments have been made during the summer 
in the churches at Montpelier, Vt., Dallas, 
Tex., Ware, Mass., and Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The society in Reading, Mass., is under- 
stood to have building plans in preparation 
and the lot is waiting. 

The gifts of the Campaign Committee 
to the Meadville Theological School and 
to the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry have provided for long-needed 
enlargements. The Meadville Trustees 
have purchased a handsome home on 57th 
Street in Chicago, across the way from 
the First Unitarian Church, which will 
be the home of the Divinity students dur- 
ing the summer term and a centre for the 
Unitarian students at the University of 
Chicago in the winter; while the Pres- 
ident and Trustees of the Pacific School 
are happily watching the construction, on 
the school grounds at Berkeley, of the 
long-desired building to house the valuable 
library and to provide the needed — oe 
and lecture rooms. as 
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Break Ground for , Church has had several distinguished min- 


a isters including Edward Everett Hale. 
Washington Church Among the Presidents and men of note 
Ground was broken for the new All who have attended the services may be 
Souls Unitarian Church, Washington, D.C., mentioned John Quincy Adams, Millard 
Thursday, September 8. The church will Fillmore, William Howard Taft, Chief 
be erected at Six- ; 
teenth and Harvard 
Streets, at an es- 
timated cost of 
$500,000. The min- 
| ister, Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., spoke 
a word of dedica- 
tion and blew the 
whistle that started 
the work of excava- 
tion. The corner- 
stone for the church 
had been laid a 
year ago. George A. 
Ricker, chairman of 
the board of trus- 
tees, signed the con- 
tract for the con- 
struction, recently, 
with the _ Boyle- 
Robertson Construc- - - ——— 
tion Company. The Tue WHISTLE BLew, THE WorRK BrGan 
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architects are Cool- Dr. Pierce is on the engine. Standing on = acd Se Midclle 
i left to right, are Charles B. Bryant, Elmer Stewart, Secre- 
idge & Shattuck, tary-treasurer of the Board of Trustees, Hilding Beij, son- 
Boston, Mass. in-law of Dr. Pierce, Mrs. Pierce, Mrs. J. H. Jones, Mr. J. E 


ee one Pees He cat, Miratoscslistikmart ter ddsapins Stewart 
established Novem- 
ber 11, 1821. On 
Armistice Day of this year, which marks Justice Marshall, Justice Story, Daniel 
the one hundredth anniversary, the society Webster, John C. Calhoun, and Charles 
will celebrate the centennial. All Souls Sumner. The old building at the corner 
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of Fourteenth and L Streets was torn 
down a year ago. Since that time services 
have been held in the Knickerbocker The- 
atre, where they were resumed Sunday, 
September 25. 


A Devotional Institute 


The newly organized First Parish Coun- 
cil of the Meeting House Hill in Dor- 
chester, Mass., announces a devotional 
institute, a series of four Sunday evening 
meetings on the general subject, “The 
Value of Modern Worship.” The purpose 
of the institute is to provide an opportu- 
nity for training and exercise in the 
conduct of public worship. While the 
series is especially for those who attend 
the church services regularly, it is open 
to all and a large attendance from outside 
is expected. The institute opened Sunday 
evening, September 25, with an address 
on “The Element of Music in Worship,” 
by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. Rey. Frank 
A. Powell will speak October 2, on “What 
Worship Means to Us.” Rey. Abraham 
M. Rihbany will speak on “Prayer,” 
October 9, and on the following Sunday 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson will close the 
series with the subject, “Sunday Mornings 
with God.” 


It is thus that each year of life comes to 
us—for each day a clean, white page; 
and we are artists whose duty it is to put 
something beautiful on the pages one by 
one; or we are historians and must give 
to the page some record of work or duty 
or victory to enshrine and carry away.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


THE BEACON COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Its primary aim is to guide developing lives and to lead them to genuine 


Christian manhood and womanhood. It is carefully graded, year by year, 


in accordance with moral and spiritual needs as well as intellectual aptitudes 


and limitations. The material is largely, but not wholly, Biblical. The books 


already published can be adapted to schools of any size. 


Note: Leaflets for the first quarter of the First Book of Religion, for age 
six, will be issued for use this year in quarterly form, and the first 


quarter will be ready about September 20. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET — 


Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 


BOSTON 
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Detroit is Waiting 


All plans are completed for the coming ses- 
sions of the General Conference 


Next Tuesday, Detroit will become host 
to Unitarians from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The delegates will 
meet there for four days, conferring upon 
matters which promise to make the twen- 
ty-ninth biennial meeting of the General 
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eral Conference lies in the fact that this 
meeting hundreds of miles from the 
stronghold of Unitarianism is the first 
national assembly since the successful 
financial canvass of last fall*»which made 
the Unitarian religious and educational 
campaign possible. It focusses congrega- 
tional attention at this time upon the con- 
sideration of recommendations for the 
logical step of continuing that campaign. 


es 


“ 
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the church of the future. The part that 
laymen have been assigned on the formal 
programme emphasizes that this is not 
simply a conference for ministers but a 
time for planning by all organizations 
within the fellowship. 

The programme printed elsewhere in 
this issue attests the variety of topics to 
come up for group consideration and 
shapes up as one of the most inclusive 


Hour by Hour at the Detroit Conference 


TuEspAy, OcTOBER 4 
10.00 A.M. 

Ministers’ Conference at Parish Hall, First 
Unitarian Church. 

Subject: “The Congregational Polity, its 
Defects and Remedies.” : 

Rey. John Malick of Cincinnati will 
preside. 

Speakers : 

aout Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, 
Vis. 
Bens ies BH. B. Speight of Berkeley, 
alif. 
Rev. Harry F. Burns of Baltimore, Md. 
10.00 a.m. 

Meeting of the Executive Board, Women’s 

Alliance. 
2.00 P.M. 

Ministers’ Conference at Parish Hall, First 
Unitarian Church. 

Subject: ‘‘Public Worship.” 

Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, 
Ore.,. will preside. 

Report by Henry Wilder Foote of Cam- 
bridge, chairman of the Commission 
on Conduct of Worship appointed at 
Baltimore Conference, 1919. 

Discussion. 

2.30 P.M. 

Public Meeting, Women’s 

First Unitarian Church. 
Miss Lucy Lowell of Boston, the Pres- 
ident, will preside. 

Addresses by 

Rey. ae N. Budlong of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
Mrs. Claude U. Gilson of Boston. 
Rey. Minot Simons of Boston, Secretary 
of Department of Church Extension. 
4.00 P.M. 

Meeting of the Council of the General 

Conference at Hotel Statler. 
5.00 P.M. 

Meeting of Central Council of Unitarian 

Agencies at First Unitarian Church. 
8.00 P.M. 

Service of Worship at First Unitarian 
Church. 

Devotional service conducted by 

Rey. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit. 
Rey. Walter F. Greenman of Greenfield, 
Mass. . 
Conference Sermon by 
Rey. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., Dean 
of Harvard Divinity School. 


Alliance, at 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5 
9.30 a.m. 
First Conta Session at Temple Beth- 
Devotional Service: 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of Boston. 
9.45 a.M. 
Conference opened by the Vice-President, 
Hon. Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Organization of Conference. 
Appointment of Committees, ete. 
The presiding officer will give an address. 
10.15 a.m. 
Report of Council by the Chairman, 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia. 
10.40 A.M. 
Theological Paper. 
Subject: “A Study of Jesus and his Sig- 
nificance in Liberal Thought.” 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany of Boston. 
Discussion opened by 
Rey. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D., of Mead- 
ville Theological School, Meadville, 
> 


Pa. 
12.00 m. 
Presentation of resolutions. 
12.30 P.M. 
Recess. 


Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches one of thé most important 
gatherings in the annals of the Unitarian 
denomination. 

The immediate significance of the Gen- 


1.00 P.M. 
Ministers’ Luncheon at Hotel Statler. 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit 
will preside. 
(The ministers will be entertained by the 
Detroit Church.) 
Addresses on “Constructive Preaching,” 


(a) To Build up Churches: > 

Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Ph.D., D.D., 
of Washington, D.C. 

Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Rey. James A. Fairley of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

BAG William M. Taylor of Chattanooga, 

n 


enn. 

(bv) To Build up Individuals: 

Rev. Frank A. Powell of Braintree, 
Mass. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of. St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Rev. Frank C. Doan, Ph.D., of Iowa 
City, Ta, 

1.00 P.M. 

Alliance Luncheon at Hotel Statler. 

Addresses will be made by women rep- 
resenting different sections of the 
country. Tickets for the Luncheon 
at $2 apiece may be obtained on the 
special train from Boston and at the 
Conference Headquarters, Hotel Stat- 
ler, October 4 and 5. 

1.00 P.M. . 

Laymen’s League Luncheon at the Detroit 
Athletic Club. 

Subject: ‘Local Chapter Programs.” 

3.30 P.M. 

Unitarian Temperance Society at the First 
Unitarian Church. 

Rey. William L. Walsh of Billerica, Mass., 
President of the Temperance Society, 
will preside. 

Subject : *‘Home Brew and Democracy.” 

Addresses by 

Gace H. Strong, Esq., of New York 

FEY: 

A speaker representing the Federal Pro- 
hibition Office. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dorchester, 
Mass., Secretary of the Temperance 
Society. 

4.30 to 6.00 P.M. 

Reception of the General Conference in the 
Ballroom of Hotel Statler in charge 
of the Detroit Branch of The Alliance 
of Unitarian Women. 

8.00 P.M. 

Second Conference Session at Temple 
Beth-El. 

Devotional service conducted* by 

Rey. Charles R. Joy of Pittsfield, Mass. 

General Topic: “The Faith Which is in 
Us ” 


Three Addresses : 
a beat Lupton of Cleveland, 


io. 

Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D., of New 
York City. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6 


Third Conference Session in First Uni- 
tarian Church at Ann Arbor. (Trains 
leave for Ann Arbor, Michigan Cen- 
tral R.R., at 8.50 and 9.05 a.m., 
Detroit time.) 

10.00 a.m. 
Devotional service conducted by 
fas hf ae E. Bailey of Charleston, 


This is also the first meeting since the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has proved by 


its achievements 
that the laymen 
religion seriously 


in the last two years 
are beginning to take 
and will be a factor in 


10.15 a.m. 
Address: “Doctrinal Instruction.” 

Rey. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal. 

10.40 a.m. 
“Our Obligations to Students in School 
and College” : 

Prof, John F. Shepard of University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Prof. Henry F. Cope of Chicago, IIL, 
General Secretary, Religious Educa- 
tion Society. 

Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Discussion. 

12.30 P.m. t 

Luncheon at a nominal price per person 
will be served under the auspices of 
the First Unitarian Church of Ann 
Arbor for the visiting delegates. 

In the afternoon an opportunity will be 
given for sightseeing in and abou 
the University of Michigan. J 

8.00 P.M. 

Session in charge of Laymen’s League at 
Temple Beth-Pl. 

Subject “Unitarian Fundamentals Ap- 
plied.” 

Charles H. Strong, President of the Lay- 
men’s League, will preside. 

Addresses by three Unitarian laymen: 

“The Fatherhood of God,” Charles Grilk 
of Davenport, Ia. 

“The Leadership of Jesus,” 
Smith of Toledo, Ohio. 

“The Brotherhood of Man,” Walter B. 
Hilton of Wheeling, W. Va. 


Alexander 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7 
9.30 A.M. 

Fourth Conference Session at the First 
Unitarian Church. 

Devotional service conducted by 

Rey. Sidney S. Robins, Ph.D., of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
9.45 A.M. 

Address, “The Ministry.” 

Rey. John Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
10.15 a.m. 

Report of Committee on Religion in the 

Home, 
10.25 a.m. 

Report of Committee on Revision of Fel- , 

lowship Rules. 
10.35 a.m. 

Report of the Business Committee. 

Report of the Treasurer, Percy A. Ather- 
ton of Boston. 

Report of the Nominating Committee by 
the Chairman, Charles BE. Ware of 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Election of officers. 

12.30 P.m. 

Recess. 

2.30 P.M. 

Last Conference session at the First Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Subject :,‘A Program for the Continuation 
of the Campaign.” 

Short addresses by 

Miss Lucy Lowell of Boston. 

Rey. Minot Simons of Boston. 

Miss Adeline Pfleghaar of Boston. 

William L. Barnard of Boston. 
4.00 P.M. 

Fellowship for Social Justice at the First 
Unitarian Church. 

Address by 

James Weldon Johnson, Secretary, Na- 
tional Association for Advancement 
of Colored People. 

5.00 P.M. 

Meeting of the new Council at Hotel 

Statler to elect a Chairman. 


and constructive programmes in recent. 
years. It will bring out what an associa- 
tion of free churches can do to be of ser- 
vice to-day—“how to be wisely and ag: 


sively useful in hopeful yet trying times 
—- 
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THe WAYSIDE PuLPIT 


The church stands 
for a citizenship 


whose real purpose 
is to serve 
our fellow men 


Of particular note are the nights of 
October 5 and 6. The first of these even- 
ings will be given over to a discussion of 
the subject “The Faith which is in Us.” 
Widespread and sincere interest attends 
this meeting because the very presence 
of men like Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleve- 
land, Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
and Dr. William L. Sullivan of New York 


City on the same platform—men of widely 


divergent theological views—is in itself 
proof of the unity in diversity which is 
one of the foundation stones of the living 
church. East as well as West await the 
pronouncements of that night, which can 
be counted upon to be stimulating if not 
prophetic. 

In striking contrast to this presentation 
of the philosophy of Unitarianism stands 
the programme for the succeeding evening, 
when laymen will take the platform under 
Charles H. Strong of New York City, 
president of the Laymen’s League; 
Charles Grilk of Davenport, Ia., Alexander 
Smith of Toledo, and Walter B. Hilton of 
Wheeling, W. Va.,—all laymen with a mes- 
sage,—will speak on “Unitarian Fun- 
damentals Applied.” They will emphasize 
Unitarianism as a seven-days-in-the-week 
way of living and serving. 

Eleyehth-hour changes have not mate- 
rially affected the scope of the preliminary 
programme. At the conference session on 
Wednesday morning, October 5, the Hon. 
Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, vice-president 
of the Conference, will preside in the place 
of Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 


The Christian Register 


whose official duties in Washington make 
it impossible for him to attend the Con- 
ference. Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers 
of Cambridge has been added to the Ann 
Arbor programme. Advance information 
on the papers to be read on ‘Constructive 
Preaching” at the ministers’ luncheon in- 
dicates a variety of worth-while sugges- 
tions from the seven representative min- 
isters chosen for that particular pro- 
gramme. 

“Home Brew and Democracy” has just 
been announced as the subject for the 
meeting of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. Major Haynes, Federal Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner, has been asked to des- 
ignate a representative of his office to 
suggest work which the Temperance 
Society can do to co-operate with the 
Federal authorities and supplement their 
efforts. The Society, according to its sec- 
retary, Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge of Dor- 
chester, Mass., is planning a definite attack 
on lawlessness, especially in high circles, 
where there has been a marked tendency 
not only to defeat the enforcement of 
prohibition but to bring all law, even the 
Government itself, into contempt. 

The docket of business to come before 
the Conference gives an estimate of the 
ground to be covered in four days. What 
time there is left to the delegates will be 
spent in informal group conferences in 
the Hotel Statler and in enjoying the 
hospitality of the Detroit committee under 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, which has been 
working for months to make the twenty- 
ninth biennial assembly noteworthy. 


Railroad Rates to Clergymen 


Ministers attending the General Con- 
ference in Detroit should avail themselves 
of the special clergy rates which are of- 
fered by the railroads to ordained min- 
isters. Though these rates do not apply 
over New England railroads, they may be 
secured by New England ministers when 
travelling beyond New England. Request 
should be made immediately for the blank 
form of application. Write to C. L. Hunter, 
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Eastern Clergy Bureau, 143 Liberty Street, 
New,York, N.Y. Ask for the “Application 
for Clergy Fare Certificate.” 


On Entering the Ministry 
ANITA TRUEMAN PICKETT 

The course of reading prescribed by our 
fellowship committee for those desiring 
to enter the Unitarian ministry has served 
to deepen my conviction that the form of 
religion which we call Unitarian is in- 
digenous to the soil of every island and 
continent which lifts habitable lands out 
of the waters which cover the face of the 
earth. It is native to the human soul. 

The history of religions, however, and 
particularly that of the Unitarian move- 
ment, shows that truth is forever engaged 
in a struggle with superstition. The light 
of pure reason, when it plays upon the 
outer world, and seeks through speech 
and symbol to reach other minds, is broken 
and deflected and distorted. The quarrels 
of the cults, from the times of Peter and 
Paul, of Arius and Athanasius, down to 
the days of Theodore Parker and the 
Boston Association of Ministers, have re- 
sulted from the refraction of truth when 
directed through crystallized modes of 
thought. Now and again comes the 
prophet, in whom the light burns with 
such heat as well as brilliancy that, for 
a time at least, habits and traditions lose 
their power, and the soul sees God face 
to face. 

Mystics of many faiths have achieved 
such illumination. It has enriched their 
souls and made their lives more beautiful. 
But in many cases they have allowed 
their thought to crystallize again in the 
old forms, and the vision has become a 
reminiscent glory merely adding beauty 
to the ancient symbols. Some souls of 
greater intellectual integrity, if less 
humility, such as Michael Servetus and 
Faustus Socinus, have: not been content 
with any compromise. They have striven 
to bring their thoughts as well as their 
feelings into harmony with the vision, and 
to reform the minds of their contempo- 
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raries. These have been the heroes and 
martyrs of progress. 

The conception which all these hhaye 
sought to express and to foster finds its 
embodiment to-day in the Unitarian 
gospel. The mystics with their nearness 
and sweetness of the Divine Presence, the 
prophets with their majesty of the Most 
High, the theologians with their Immu- 
tability of Deity, the philosophers with 
their Divinity in Man and Nature, all have 
been attempting some statement of the 
Unity of God and His Universe. 

The real heretics have been those who 
in the name of religion tried to limit God, 
to exalt Him by demeaning His creatures, 
to keep Him pure by subtracting from 
His realm all that seems evil to men. 
The worst of all heresies was that which 
still casts its shadow upon the world,— 
that scheme of thought in which God was 
first exiled from human life and then 
permitted to make a miraculous connec- 
tion with it by further dividing himself. 
The controversies of the early Christian 
centuries show how eagerly the human 
mind strove to restore the divided Deity 
to unity. 

The basic difficulty in those days was 
the false cosmology from which modern 
science has delivered us. With the dis- 
solving of the seven heavens above the 
firmament and the collapse of the caverns 
of Sheol has come a veritable new heaven 
and earth. Our world has become one 
small star in the midst of limitless 
heavens, with no sevenfold barrier be- 
tween its inhabitants and their Creator. 
We are familiar with the thought that no 
part of the universe can be closer to the 
Spirit which sustains it all than our own 
home, our own field of labor in this world. 
God is not far from any one of us. Heaven 
threads its fingers through the grasses 
under our feet. 

It is no longer difficult to believe that 
Jesus was divine; we see that nothing 
prevents any one from being divine but 
ignorance and superstition. We know 
that man may become more and more di- 
vine as he grows in knowledge and the 
power which it brings, while at the same 
time cultivating reverence and love. 

The Unitarian Church has come into 
existence to embody the fellowship of 
those who accept the universe as modern 
science reveals it and are stirred to revy- 
erence by the wonder of it all; who re- 
ceive history as a record of man’s growth 
toward the light, and respect all the steps 
by which he has climbed thus far, re- 
garding the problems of their own time 
as a challenge to further growth. It 
stimulates the fearless pursuit of truth 
in all fields, and faces the mystery beyond 
the expanding sphere of our knowledge 
with the explorer’s spirit of adventure. 
Its freedom of thought and democracy of 
organization make it a true spiritual 
home for those who would be progressive 
yet reverent in spirit. 

The Unitarian mission is to add some- 
thing deeper and higher to every life it 
touches ; to bring into fellowship all those 
souls who rejoice in that sense of unity 
with the Divine which is the essence of 
Christianity ; to seek out those who have 
found this truth for themselves and those 
who hunger for it, and unite them in the 
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fellowship of service; to awaken those 
who still cling to old superstitions and 
win them to freedom; and to give them 
all something to do for the cause, that 
they may make it their own. 

The Unitarian ministry should call to 
its service men and women who are pos- 
sessed by the spirit of this mission. Not 
didactic instruction, but the sharing of 
vital spiritual experience is what people 
need. Robert Collyer, without formal edu- 
eation, was one of our greatest preachers, 
and Theodore Parker found all his schol- 
arship of little use in his active ministry. 
On the other hand, James Martineau with 
his weighty volumes and masterly preach- 
ing made all history and science to serve 
the needs of the human soul. 

Academie learning in ‘all its branches 
ean be used by the minister, if he will 
translate it into the terms of common 
human experience. To do this, he must 
be familiar with the language of life. The 
essential thing is a firm conviction 


That God is unlimited, tender and near 
and personal, as well as absolute and 
universal ; 

That every human soul is divine, and 
desires to realize this divinity ; 

That the difficulties and tragedies of 
life as well as its joys and achieve- 
ments may be used as a means toward 
this realization. 


| The Progress of Religion | 


Zionism’s Two Wings 
Zionism appears to be the rock of con- 
tention on which the Jews may divide. 


The reformed and orthodox issues are held 


in abeyance, while discussion centres on 
the prospect of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
The anti-Zionists are organizing. The 
Zionists are divided into two groups. One, 
of which the leader is Justice Brandeis, 
objects to taking European immigrants to 
Palestine at American expense. The 
other has no interest in Zionism as an in- 
dustrial or political move. Its intention is 
philanthropic, solely. Henry Morgenthau, 
in his study of Zionism printed in World’s 
Work, says that Palestine is not physically 
able to support an independent nation, and 
if it were he feels convinced the Great 
Powers would not allow the venture. 


City Temple Appeals to Public 

The City Temple, London, is one of the 
most famous churches in the world: It 
acquired its fame through three great 
preachers, Dr. Joseph Parker, Rey. R. J. 
Campbell, and Dr. J. Fort Newton. Con- 
trary to general supposition, the congrega- 
tion is not wealthy. Many of the wealthy 
members have either removed or died, and 
as a result the parish has become finan- 
cially embarrassed. With a deficit of 
$8,500 for the year, and with expensive 
repairs necessary, the congregation has 
been obliged to go to the public with an 
appeal for assistance. 


Advertising Religion 
Advertising pays in religion as it does 
in business, but it must be the right kind 
of advertising. Churches in Baltimore 
have learned that it is not enough to pub- 
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lish sermon topics and musical specialties 
only, if an audience is to be attracted. 
Instead of carrying a fraction of a column 
of church advertising, as is customary in 
many cities, the Baltimore Saturday 
papers range from one to two pages de- 
voted to church publicity. The advertise- 
ments are written with skill and are 
attractively featured. The attendance at 
the Sunday services proves the wisdom of 
the course. Baltimore is probably the 
best churchgoing city in the country. 


“An Act of Tolerance” 

The Pittsburgh Catholic hails the found- 
ing of a chair of scholastic philosophy in 
Harvard University as “a blessing, not to 
Catholics only, but to the human race. It 
is an act of genuine tolerance.” Since 
the professor appointed is a Catholie, it 
foresees that the Catholic Church will have 
an opportunity to reach leaders of thought, 
and correct erroneous ideas dating back to 
the days of the New England Puritans. 
Editorial comment on the appointment of 
Prof, Maurice De Wolf was made in Tur 
RecisteR of April 18. 


Methodist Discipline Holds 


The American Dancing Association pre- 
pared a dance for Methodist young people 
which it hoped would pass the censorship 
of the Methodist discipline. The name of 
the dance was the “Wesleyan.” The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, how- 
ever, does not approve of the step, and is 
of the opinion that “the young people of 
the church cannot dance with one Meth- 
odist foot and one worldly foot.” 


National Conference of Methodists 


The Methodist Church, feeling the neces- 
sity of arousing its members to the need 
of a great forward-looking programme, 
has called a national conference to meet 
in Detroit, November 15 to 17. The theme 
of this conference will be “The World’s 
Need and Our Reply.” Attempts will be 
made to encourage devotional zeal in in- 
dividuals, to strengthen local church mem- 
bership, to extend benevolences and the 
missionary enterprise, and to present an 
acceptable plan for carrying on the work 
of the present Centenary. 


Pan-Methodism in London 
Methodists met in London, England, 
September 7 to 16,-in their fifth ecu- 
menical conference. Delegates were pres- 
ent from the different branches of Meth- 
odism in England, from Australia, Canada, — 
and the United States, and various Euro- 
pean countries. In addressing the con- 
ference at the opening gathering in 
Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, Lloyd George 
said, “This conference represents the most 
remarkable religious movement of the last 
two centuries. The English-speaking race 
owes a special debt of reverence to John 
Wesley, the greatest spiritual leader and 
religious organizer they ever produced. — 
The influence of his life-work extends far 
beyond the community he founded, and 
constitutes to-day one of the greatest 
moral forces in the world.” , 
The conference, in a vigorous reso) 
tion, appealed for “international disar1 
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ament and abolishment of war, in the 
name and on behalf of 32,000,000 fol- 
lowers.” It also drafted an address for 
circulation in all Methodist churches 
throughout the world calling for “aggres- 
sive militant Christianity.” The address 
continued : “We need more nerve and more 
audacity. We summon you to aggressive 
militant Christianity.” 


A Growing Theological School 

The Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, one of the largest and most flourish- 
ing institutions in the country, is to move 
from its present site in the downtown 
district of Louisville, Ky., to Crescent Hill, 
a suburb. The new site will include thirty 
acres, and the buildings will be erected at 
a cost of $2,000,000, in addition to the 
proceeds realized from the abandoned 
buildings. One-half of the cost was appro- 
priated from the sum of $90,000,000 that 
Baptists of the South subscribed for their 
work. ee . 
Personal Mention 

Sir Alfred W. Dale, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Liverpool, England, 
whose death was recently announced, was 
the son of Rev. R. W. Dale of Birmingham, 
one of the most notable Congregational 
ministers of his day. Sir Alfred was 
known in religious circles for his “History 
of English Congregationalism.” The book 
jis thorough and accurate, a standard work, 
especially in its account of English Con- 
gregationalism from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present. 
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Rev. Paul Dwight Moody, associated 
with Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin in the ad- 
ministration of Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, and son 
of Dwight L. Moody, has been chosen pres- 
ident of Middlebury College. 

Rey. Michael Joseph Curley has been 
elected to succeed Cardinal Gibbons as 
Archbishop of Baltimore. The new arch- 
bishop is forty-two years of age. He was 
ordained priest in 1904, and in 1914 be- 
came Bishop of St. Augustine. He is an 
exceptional scholar, and though a zealous 
propagandist, is considered a leader of 
broad and tolerant attitude. 


_Recent Comment 

The famous “Connecticut Blue Laws” 
are declared by Dr. William BE. Barton 
of Oak Park, Ill., an invention. He says: 
“We know the name of the malicious liar 
who foisted this canard upon a credulous 
world. The man who told these and other 
falsehoods was a Tory, named Samuel 
Peters, who found the colonies uncomfort- 
able during the Revolution and took re- 
venge in a book of atrocious falsehoods, 
which the people of London in the years 
following the Revolution were not unwill- 
ing to believe.” 

Dr. John McDowell, Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
said in his stirring Labor Day message 
to Presbyterians: “Love, and only love, 
will make industry work together for good. 
Everything else has failed,—law, educa- 
tion, science, organization, labor unions, 


employers’ association. 
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Love will solve 
the three greatest problems in industry, 
namely, increased efficiency in production, 
increased equity in distribution, increased 
satisfaction in work.” 

“The function of the church is to create 
an atmosphere,’ declared Lloyd George, 
speaking before the General Assembly of 
the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales. He 
then outlined what churches and church 
officials should do and should not do. 
“Strikes and the Irish question are not 
fit subjects for religious conferences to 
discuss. It is the imperative duty of 
ehurehes to interfere directly in the tem- 
perance question. Bishops should be re- 
buked who interfered in the coal strike. 
The churches should not discuss whether 
the League of Nations or the American 
proposition was the more likely to suc- 
ceed.” THE Recister heartily disagreed 
with Lloyd George in its issue of August 
25. 

That stormy petrel, Dean Inge of St. 
Paul’s, London, speaking in opposition to 
prohibition, says, “In the south of England 
we seldom see a drunken man in the 
streets, and in the upper classes intem- 
perance has long been disgraceful. The 
workingman, too, is sober as a rule; he 
has many interests which compete success- 
fully with the public house. There is 
still abundance of work for the temperance 
reformer ; but he has the flowing tide with 
him—not a flowing tide of liquor. Our 
greatest moral dangers do not come from 
alcohol.” 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Once in two years Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Churches meet 
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Nowadays whenever Unitarians meet something happens. Since the last 
General Conference at Baltimore much has happened. The Unitarian 
Campaign is now under way because a financial canvass last year produced 
subscriptions of $2,400,000. 
The Laymen’s League has sought and assumed a share in the responsibility 
which those who gave their all for liberal religion imposed on future gen- 
erations to the end of time. 
Unitarian Ministers and The Women’s Alliance have experienced a renewal 
of confidence. This year the Laymen’s League answers at the call of the 
roll of those who will justify the sacrifice and vision of the Unitarian 


Detroit is the place, and October 4-5-6-7 the time. Each church is en- 
titled to three delegates. The ideal delegation consists of the minister, a 
member of The Women’s Alliance and a member of the Laymen’s League. 
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11,482 Unitarian laymen desire to be represented at 
problems of their church and the 


promotion of their faith are receiving 
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La Farge Windows 
in Detroit Church 


The First Unitarian Church, Detroit, 
Mich., the host of the General Conference, 
is fortunate in having four of the famous 
John La Farge windows in its auditorium. 
John La Farge, the artist, was born in 
New York City, March 31, 1835. His home 
was filled with valuable paintings, and 
literature on well-known painters and 
their work; and early he developed a love 
of art. It was during a trip to Europe in 
1892 that he perceived that the best de- 
signers in stained glass had reached the 
limit of their artistic capacity, and re- 
solved to practise the art in America 
after his own idea. In process of time 
he produced a number of notable windows, 
among which is the Battle Window in 
Memorial Hall, Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The window is a memorial 
of one of the Harvard classes. Other 
well-known works of his are the Watson 
Window, exhibited in Paris in 1889, for 
which La Farge received the insignia of 
the Legion of Honor, and windows in 
Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 

Each of the four men to whom the 
memorial windows were erected in the 
Detroit church served as trustee. The 
Merrill window, erected by Mrs. Thomas 
W. Palmer, was in memory of Charles 
Merrill, her father, who was one of the 
founders of the church. It was placed 
in position in November, 1890. The inscrip- 
tion is, “The entrance of thy word giveth 
light.” The sweep of the angel’s wings, 
and the majesty of the angel seen against 
the blue sky, are impressive. 

The Bagley window was placed some 
months later, and pictures the idea 
of brotherly love in Leigh Hunt’s poem of 
Abou Ben Adhem, ‘Write me then as one 
who loves his fellow-men.” The window 
was erected in memory of Goy. John J. 
Bagley of Michigan, whose fondness for 
the poem suggested the design. 

The Remick window was erected to the 
memory of Royal Clark Remick. The 
figures represent several interpretations: 
one, an angel picturing help; another, an 
angel pouring the waters of life; another, 
an angel washing away the sins of the 
world. 

The Boynton window was erected in 
memory of Judge Albert G. Boynton. The 
design is of a knight taking off his armor 
at the close of the day, and entering the 
portal of another life. The inscription is 
from Edwin Arnold’s “Death in Arabia’: 
“In Immortal Paradise lives the soul that 
never dies, When ye come where I have 
stepped ye will wonder why ye wept.” 

In all these windows La Farge has 
produced remarkable color effects. They 
carry out the real mission of art by ex- 
erting a religious and uplifting influence. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


Joseph M. Cormack, Beau- 


May 6. 

mont, STE: 4 Seem - Che $10.00 
11. Society in Stoneham, Mass. 7.66 
12. Society in Bloomington, 

TU, odes x:n ays oa 10.00 
12. Miss Lucy F. Brigham, 

Sterling Junction, Mass. 10.00 
13. Society in Troy, N.Y...... 15.00 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


The 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, PresipeEntT EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


INSTITUTED INCORPORATED 


1851 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
THE LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provi- 
sions, including Two Summer Sessions at the 
University of Chicago. Two scholarships of 
$500.00 each are offered for the year 1921-1922 for 
college graduates of high standing and large 
promise intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. 
Travelling fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to 
F, Sourawortn, D.D., President. 


‘THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair ; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 
; To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,482 laymen, organized in 248 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in’ terms 
‘of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian: churches in Univer- 
sity centres’ to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; . 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 


broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON Ill, MASS. 


,,,,,..,.,................,.,., ..,....... 


16. Sunday School, Syracuse, 
IN. Yicieispa te 0 acres epee tar 25.00 
16. Society in Pepperell, Mass. 20.00 
17. First Parish, Portland, Me. 5.00 
18. ‘In Memory of L. A. C.”.. 10.00 

18, First Unitarian Society, 
Seattle, Wash........... 25.00 

19. Unity Church, North 
HMaston,; Massihacaciia. 5c. 75.00 

21. ‘The Group,” Toms River, 
INDa vt ate de SD eb tte eke 5.00 
23. Society in Eugene, Ore.... 25.00 
25. J. G. Davis, Blairsville, Pa. 1.00 
31. Associate Members....... 15.00 
31. Society in San José, Calif. 28.00 

June 4. First Parish, Brookline, 
MASS)... is eck cute eeieee 10.00 

4. Mrs. Lizzie M. Webster, 
Centre Harbor, N.H..... 2.00 
14. Society in Bangor, Me.... 45.00 
14. Society in Detroit, Mich... 20.00 
14. Society in Walpole, Mass. 12.75 

14. Society in San Francisco, 
Cali: . hove. keene 15.00 

15. Mrs. C. C. Huffman, Fay- 
etteville, W.Va.......... 5.00 

21. Society in Kalamazoo, 
ACH, Ac: ...atees chaos Se heeee 50.00 

21. Mrs. Mary F. Miller, Cla- 
Tinda; ia. ede oth ac Ae 5.00 

21. John W. Frothingham, 
New York City..... or 100.00 
22. Society in Beverly, Mass. 8.00 
29. Associate Members....... 17.00 

29. Rev. P. M. McReynolds, 
Vancouver, B.C... 6.2 oosm 1.00 

July 8. Petersham, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance...... 5.00 
8. Society in Alton, Ill...... 4.00 


19. Mrs. Helen F. Morris, 


Bloomfield, N.J......... 5.00 
19. Second Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Brook- 
hyn: ONY e6 eo ve ck 74.03 
19. W. J. Lippard, Salida, Col. 5.00 
22. Miss Helen C. McCleary, 
Brookline, Mass., to 
create a life membership 50.00 
Aug. 1. Associate Members....... 19.00 
6. Society in Petersham, 
Maga, netics 0.6 cee 9.14 
6. Society in Petersham, 
Mass., to create life mem- 
bérships: 2.42% ..0eeen 0 100.00 
24, ANONYMOUS suis een Oe 850.00 
81. Associate Members....... 13.00 
31. Society in Framingham, 
Massissste Gales ae 3.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
May 10. Sunday School, Grace 
Chapel, Marshfield, Mass. 2.00 
25. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Branch Women’s Alliance 10.00 
June 16. Chureh School, Concord, 
Nii sei ahetmare:e Sisto s Ke 20.00 
25. Society in Concord, N.H. 22.90 
July 6. Income Hollis Street 
Church Fund No. 1..... 10.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIBTY 


May 12. North Church School of 


Religion, Salem, Mass... 
14. Sunday School, Dunkirk, 


ed 
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15.00 


Church, Salem, Mass.... 20.00 
June 20. Society in Lynn, Mass... . 30.65 
July 19. Sunday School, First 
Church, Salem, Mass.... 5.00 
$1,365.13 
Henry M. WitrtaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 

The New England Fellowship Com- 
mittee has admitted Horace Dwight 
Martin to the Unitarian Fellowship for 
a probationary period of six months 
ending February 27, 1922. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Committee for New England. 


The service of installation for Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson and Rey. Lyman YV. 


Rutledge, ministers of the First Parish’ 


Church, Dorchester, Mass., will be held this 
evening, September 29, at 7.45. Rey. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, Rev. Hugene R. Shippen, 
Rey. Roger S. Forbes, and Rev. Harry Fos- 
ter Burns, former ministers of the parish, 
will take part. The invocation will be by 
Rey. Abbot Peterson; the sermon by Dean 
William Wallace Fenn ; welcome of Boston 
churches: by Rey. Charles EB. Park; and 
greetings from the American Unitarian 
Association by Rey. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Parish News Letters 


Services Well Advertised 

Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton: The church opened, 
Sunday, September 4, after having been 
closed during the months of July and 
August. The church year which ended in 
June showed one of the most prosperous 
years the church has had. The evyery- 
member canvass reported more money 
raised for the coming year than ever 
before, and the year was concluded with 
a balance in the treasury. Forty-six mem- 
bers have been received since the first of 
the years. The men’s organization, the 
Liberal Club, which has a membership of 
one hundred, has an active programme 
outlined for the year. The Alliance, num- 
bering sixty members, is also planning a 
vigorous programme. The Young People’s 
Society will meet each Sunday evening 
for the purpose of studying literature; 
after the study hour refreshments are 
served. The Sunday evening service which 
is well advertised in Saturday papers, has 
been attended by numbers of people not 
connected with the church. Rey. T. P. 
Byrnes and Rey. BH. B. Backus, former 
ministers, visited the church in the month 
of September. The parish is contemplat- 
ing remodelling the present church build- 
ing or erecting a new structure. The city 
of Erie with a population of 120,000 is 
twice as large as it was when the church 
was founded twenty-four years ago. The 
needs of the church are growing with the 
growth of the city. 


Nobody knows how to teach morality 
effectively without religion. Exclude re- 
ligion from education and you will leave 
no foundation on which to build moral 
character.—Charles W. Bliot. 
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Send The Register Abroad! 


FROM ENGLAND: 


“May I say again what a welcome visitor THE 
REGISTER is in my home? I read it from be- 
ginning to end— ‘The Home’ page is eagerly 
asked for and appreciated by my little girl, much 
of it appeals to my wife, and altogether I feel 
that no better ‘help’ comes my way.” 


FROM SCOTLAND 


comes a letter thanking subscribers who have 
forwarded their copies of THE REGISTER to 
Dundee for distribution. 


“Already I am pleased to learn that THE 
REGISTER reaches homes where it is being 
welcomed as an interesting sign of brotherhood 
from beyond the sea. I can supply more ad- 
dresses.” 


HERE is an opportunity for you to send 

THE REGISTER to one of our Scot- 
tish friends. A year’s subscription 
sent in your name would give limitless 
pleasure and encouragement. 


Send in cash, check or money order for 
$5.10 (foreign rate) and THE REGISTER 
will go for a year to some Scottish home. 
We shall be glad to send you the name 
and address of the person to whom it is 


OG OO SOS Oss Fa Hbc bbe sins 5 sa seossecsedns Bone bens e Fens Ce Opes ee CC OEEe CAD OEE eeOEEEH SCE EEE EHS HE OLSON COseesseeeenseoneees 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


I enclose $5.10 for which I want you to 
send THE REGISTER for one year to 
one of our friends in Scotland.. 


NTIDSCTINETESE NS GITIC Ce eet Nee ea else iaeciles 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


Henry Ford is reported to be worth 
more than $500,000,000. Unlike most rich 
men, he seems to be satisfied with a cheap 
ear.—New York Evening Post. 


“A pipe with a pedigree” is advertised. 
This reminds us of the pipe a plumber 
repaired for us the other day; he took all 
day to find its connections.—London Opin- 
ion. 


Four-year-old to her favorite doll, the 
loss of whose arm exposes the sawdust: 
“Oh. you dear, good, obedient dolly! I 
know I told you to chew your food fine, 
but I had no idea you would chew it as 
fine as that.”— London Post. 


The London Times reports having seen 
two youths, made destitute by the World 
War, sitting on a roadside with two Brit- 
ish naval hats they had picked up some- 
where. On one hat was “H. M. 8S. Devas- 
tation”; on the other “H. M. 8. Broke.” 


Sea-Captain (introducing friend to his 
old aunt) : “This is my old friend, Barker ; 
he lives in the Canary Islands.” “How 
interesting,’ murmured the old lady, and, 
gathering all her wits, she added, “Then, 
of course, you sing.’—New York Globe. 


Neighbor: “They tell me your son is on 


the football team at -college.” Proud 
_Mother: “It is quite true.” Neighbor: 
“What position does he play?’ Proud 


Mother: “I’m not quite sure, but I think 
I heard pa saying he was one of the draw- 
backs.”—Holland’s Magazine. 


A little fellow after his first day at 
school proudly announced to his mother 
that he could write, and to prove it made 


some scrawls on a sheet of paper. “But 
what does it mean, dear?’ she asked. 
“How do I know?’ he said. “I haven’t 


learned to read yet.”—Boston Transcript. 


A friend sends this true story to THE 
Reeister: In the farming section of our 
town lived, some years ago, a rather 
simple-minded old man named Hitchcock. 
Some rumors had arisen against the local 
minister’s character. Old Hitchcock, much 
disturbed, went to a neighbor in whose 
judgment he had confidence, to inquire into 
the truth of these rumors. The neighbor 
assured him there was no truth in them, 
and said the minister was all right. 
“Well,” said Hitchcock, “perhaps he seen 
the errow of his ways. I suppose ministers 
is liable to mistakes, the same as human 
beings.” 


Of the many stories told by Sir Harry 
Lauder, one concerns a christening cere- 
mony in a church in a mining district. 
The infant was gloriously arrayed, and 
among other things it wore a splendid 
bonnet, which, when the critical moment 
arrived, the mother found some difficulty 
in removing. With the eyes of the con- 
gregation upon her, the woman became 
flustered. Her attempts to hold the baby 
and take the bonnet off at the same time 
seemed likely to end by dropping the child 
on the floor. At last the clergyman turned 
impatiently to the father, a particularly 
powerful collier. “Can you hold the 
child?’ he said sharply. The big collier 
gave the clergyman, who was rather di- 
minutive, a disdainful glance. “Haud 
him?” he whispered fiercely, “Man, I could 
fling him o’er the kirk, and you tae, if 
need be.”—Pitisburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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J ed | SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 
(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2)_ Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 


Loring, Sec., Rey. Harold G@. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St.. West Roxbury, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS COTTON 
MILLS - 


TAX EXEMPT IN MASSACHUSETTS 


January Ist,1916 January Ist, 1921 


Capital Stock Capital Stock 
$3,000,000 $5,000,000 


Net Quick Assets Net Quick Assets 
$1,765,000 $6,000,000 


Market about 130 Market about 140 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED-By a young woman, position as com- 
panion for an elderly person or invalid.* Several 
years’ experience. Address K. A., care of TH» 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


COMPANION.—Refined, educated business wom- 
an seeks position with lady of means going to 
Pacific Coast for winter or longer. Highest 
credentials. Address H., CHRISTIAN R®GISTHR. 


FOR RENT, BROOKLINE, MASS. — Exception- 
ally fine apartment of seven rooms, attractively 
furnished. Chickering grand piano. High loca- 
tion, near Beacon Street. Write Mr. Dyer, 140 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Zs 


WANTED two sunny, heated, unfurnished rooms, 
permanently, by an intelligent, refined woman, 
in private family. Unitarians most congenial. 
Price must be moderate. South Station suburbs 


preferred. References given. Address A. N. A., 
CHRISTIAN RBHGISTER. 


MEMBER OF LAYMEN’S LEAGUE will rent a 
FURNISHED SQUARE ROOM in a private 
home at a very moderate rate to a student. 
Location five minutes’ ride beyond Dudley Street 
Transfer Station. About 25 minutes to Tech- 
nology. Apply to W. R., care CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


SSSR SS SS 


CHURCHES ARE INVITED 


to place THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER on their calendar 
mailing lists. THE REGIS- 


TER. wishes to publish ex- 


cerpts from calendars, as 
local church news, lists of offi- 
cers, and paragraphs from ser- 
mons. Send to Edward H. 
Cotton, Editorial Department. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


30 Minutes a Day = 162 Hours a Year i 
MAKE YOUR SPARE MINUTES COUNT 
by reading good books 
Send for our catalog of *‘Books of Permanent Worth” 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. | _ 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
append ri 11. The church is open daily from 

un 


KING’S CHAPHL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 


minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
Mbni'e8 Sunday, October 2, Dr. Brown will 
preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 


Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, © 


“The Permanence of the Christ Ideal.’ Church 
services at 11 aM. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Primary classes at 11 A.M. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
em can seats are free. You are cordially 
nvited, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 


Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Bugane Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Services resumed October 2. 
Church School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 
AM. “The Yacht and the Fisherman—A Par- 
able’? Chorus Choir under Thompson Stone. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev, Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, October 2, Mr. Hudson will 
Subject, ‘‘Some Philanthropic Doubters.” Mr. 
Malcolm Lang,.Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 A.M. Cordial welcome to 
visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 
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